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PAUL VERONESE. 


Y\ ZoTDR / 
S) INLD. = one’s peregrinations 





at Venice few things 
afford a livelier plea- 
sure to the imagination 
‘f/__ than the suddenly light- 
Ai-y>, ing upon—what has 
u now become a some- 
what rare object there 
—a magnificent picture by Paul 


P # 
(& : , 
IW Veronese, deep in the recesses of 


ogy some solitary palace or silent church. 
‘\~/* Your wanderings og ny the 


{ 
) 
ds morning have, very likely, been along 
s® lonely quays, which seem expecting the 
slow encroachments of the sandy shoals op- 
osite, rather than any other visitors ; or you 
Sass been winding and turning through a 
labyrinth of narrow canals, between mouldering 
palaces, which, in their desertion or degradation, 
remind you continually and mournfully of the 
reat ones of the past,—a race that seems gone 
or ever. You would fain summon up some 
most lively image of them ; but no, it seems as 
if the worthies of ancient Greece and Rome 
. had not passed away more utterly. Neverthe- 
less, your fancy still wanders in quest of them, 
as with eyes bent stedfastly on the ground, you 
proceed up some whitewashed nave or trum- 
pery-tarnished choir or other, when, all at 
once, looking up, you see them vividly before 
you, in breathing light and sunshine, fixed— 
firmly fixed— by the enchantments of Paul 
Veronese’s pencil. There they are, in lovely 
splendour, lighting up that obscure and 
interior, like the precious hues found deep in 
the cup of some exteriorly unattractive humble 
flower, or like its golden stamina themselves— 


genuine Venieros and Morosinis, most evidently! 
and the fair ladies of the lagune with them, in | Venetian beauties. 


the very bloom and heyday of their life, and, 
moreover, richly adorned with the courtly 
pomp and quaint finery of their age, such as 


reminds one not a little here and there of | 
_Which their contemporary, our | 
izabeth, was wont to look round | 


similar thin 
own Queen El 
upon, over her starched lace ruff. Titian’s 
comparatively temperate gravity is here suc- 
ceeded by far lighter and more lavish splendour. 
With Veronese the blooming and handsome 
blonde young Dogaressa, who adores the 
Madonna, or personates St. Catherine, or 


Esther, wears more gorgeous brocade: she | 
nets and pagodas up her flaxen curls with gold | 
thread or pearls; she bends her charms with a 


more courtly and self-conscious dignity, amidst 
the very handsome ecclesiastics, cavaliers, and 
senators, who dispose themselves around her 
with an equally stately and aristocratic port. 
And how brilliantly does this painter here com- 
memorate that love of show and pageantry 
which was so prominently characteristic of 
Venice during his days, and especially during 
that part of them when she enjoyed her thirty 


dull | 











into those 








years of rest after the peace of Cambray, and 


triumph and prolonged festivity after the great 
victory of Lepanto! These were her evening 
glories, illustriously attended by the radiant 
setting of her highest Art ; for Paul Veronese 
was the last of her great triad of painters, and 
his school, notwithstanding its own intrinsic 
cheerfulness and festive splendour, derives 
something even of a deep and pathetic interest 
from its being the last true and really great 
one of Italy. Whilst all her other schools 
were sunk low in mannerism, and uncon- 
sciously caricaturing those mightiest painters 
who had recently passed away from her, the 
true, noble nature, and splendour, and lusty 
life in Paul Veronese, looked like a fresh new 
vernal dayspring of Art, rather than the last 
full glories of its setting, soon to fade for ever. 

Our theme is welcome to us, for Paul Vero- 
nese, one of the most magnificent of painters, 
is sometimes a truly delightful one. He had 
not, it is true, so powerful an imagination or 
such depth of insight and feeling as Titian, or 
such daring conceptions and versatility as 
Tintoretto; but confined himself more than 
even they did to painting the persons and the 
passing adornments around him. He did not, 
for instance, as Titian sometimes would, forget 
his own times to realise the most glowing 
visions of Ovidian or Catullian poetry, but 


remained especially the painter of that which | 


was most handsome, stately, picturesque, and 
magnificent of his own age; grouping such 
objects, indeed, into splendid tableaux of 
mythological and sacred subjects; but chiefly 
urged to this, no doubt, by the expediency of 
ministering to that demand for immense alle- 
gorical and church pictures, which had become 
a leading fashion of the day. Keenly de- 
lighting in, and thoroughly satisfied with, the 
things about him, Paulo Caliari troubled his 
head but little or not at all with the pecu- 
liarities of any former age, or with the revivin 

classicality of his own days. The substantial 
charms, and even the splendid brocaded far- 
thingales of the ladies Moncenigo and Ven- 
dramini, were far more fascinating in his eyes 
than any thinly ideal notions, such as faintly 
glimmered through Ais brain touching Europa, 
St. Catherine, or Pharaoh’s daughter; and, 
therefore, he very frankly and gallantly substi- 
tuted the former for the latter in his pictures 
of mythological and saintly subjects. And 
even with regard to the objects of his own 
time, he did not, it must be admitted, look 
with so close and refined a discrimination as 
Titian into the intellects of princes, senators, 
captains, and scholars, or upon the pensive yet 
luxurious tenderness of ripe sunset-tressed 
Yet had the cheerful 
Veronese a truly dignified and noble conception 
of life; nor, though his magnificent super- 
ficiality—that is to say, his fine appreciation of 
picturesque and imposing lines, and of every 
delicate modulation of light and sone nie 
him too often to neglect expression, and (his 
besetting fault) his stately grace frequently 
degenerates into self-conscious affectation and 
pomposity, are his noblest works by any means 


| wanti ng in pathetic, exalted, spirit-stirring 
al ¢ 


poetical conceptions; and in colouring and a 
glorious power of the brush he can scarcely be 
said to be surpassed by any one. He excels 
pre-eminently in his own true noontide bright- 
ness—his argentine delicacy—suffusing and 
harmonising sometimes a whole garden-royal 
of beautiful variegated hues; and he shines, 
also, in an aristocratic dignity and magnificence 
which render him, par excellence, the painter of 


the splendour and living nobleness and hand- 
someness of Venice in the times of Famagosta 
and Lepanto, when noble blood yet mantled 
high in her veins, and before she sank far down | 
depths of effeminate vice and pro- | 











shortly afterwards, her crowning period of 








fligacy which made her, in the words of the 
sympathetic poet,— 
“ The revel of the earth—the masque of Italy.” 


With this painter the true greatness of 
Italian Art finally set at Venice.* It threw a 
gleam, in its dying hour, of a rare cheerfulness 
and delicacy of splendour on the terraces of 
the wonderful City of the Sea, such as were 
huilt by Sansovino, and his friend Sammichieli, 
where her stately nobles were assembled in all 
their wealthy pomp and keen lusty enjoyment 
of life, yet assuredly condescending to no un- 
seemly mirth or levity the while; inhaling the 
Adriatic breeze in their hour of calm relaxa- 
tion,—or celebrating with festivity some great 
triumph of the Republic,—or bending in pious 
thankfulness before the Madonna. What a 
flood of silvery radiance, bright as at noon-day, 
or anon of fair golden warmth—like an April 
sunset, when the sky emulates the primroses 
and the cowslips in hue, as the autumnal 
heavens in the evening vie harmoniously with 
the roseate leafage—lighted up that multitu- 
dinous bravery of brocaded robes and broidered 
doublets, and turbans of barbarian guests-— 
the holiday array of Portia and all her suitors 
brought to sup forgivingly together at Bas- 
sanio’s wedding feast.t a suffused stateliest 
porticoes and loggias, soaring and shining 
in the background aerially, like sunny ivory, 
adorned with flowery trees from Nicosia 
and Alexandretta, from Ormuz and from Ind, 
and companies of handsome, noble, and yet 
brighter faces—an assembly and a pageant, 
indeed, such as was soon afterwards to vanish 
away from the earth, and leave no other record 
of itself except these invaluable ones, which 
this magnificent painter has bequeathed us. 

Of course I have my eye now chiefly on one 
of Paul’s “Suppers ;” especially I have it on 
his “ Marriage at Cana,” at Dresden—a picture 
far finer, by the bye, in colour and execution 
than the vast composition on the same subject 
in the Paris Louvre. You there encounter 
a numerous company of bright and handsome 
faces with keen, intelligent looks, sparkling with 
life and health, and a cheerful consciousness of 
existence. But if haply a stranger to such 
works, you are very much surprised, by and 
bye, to discover all at once the Saviour seated 
in the midst of them, scarcely distinguished 
from the rest, and to find out that these pompous 





* It is true that Tintoretto survived him six years, and 
died at the age of eighty-two; but Paul Veronese, who 
was the younger man by sixteen years, came after ‘Tinto- 
retto, and consequently may be cadled the last of the great 
Venetians. After him there were many painters in Italy 
of eminent talents, at the head of whom may be placed 
Domenichino, Guido, and the Caracci, but even (hese 
eclectics, admirable as their works sometimes are, cannot 
be called great painters in the high sense in which the 
religious idealists were, or those noble poetical “ natu. 
ralists,” the Venetians, of whom P, Veronese was the 
last great representative. 

+ A captivating subject for a picture! One would like 
very he 9 to see it painted, something on P. Veronese’s 
tone apes on a scale of about 14 feet wide by & high. 

/hat a goodly assemblage of Venetian faces there ought 
to be at the supper table '—Antonio standing up conspicu- 
ously to pledge Shylock, on whose finger Jessica is 
tenderly replacing his * tourquoise,” which Lorenzo has 
recovered for her. The Prince of Aragon and his suite, 
though guests, retain something of their Spanish stiffness 
and pride; but the Prince of Morocco, howbeit also a 
disappointed suitor, is generously bent on laying at 
Portia’s feet all the wedding presents he intended for her 
in the event of his success ; and, consequently, his swarthy 
attendants are bearing along the terrace in procession the 
stuffs, the gems, the tropical animals, the gazelles, the 
monkeys, and the beauteous birds he had brought across 
the seas for the Princess-elect of Morocco. Other men 
are landing more such treasures from the barque on the 
Grand Canal below, beyond which rise several of the 
finest Venetian palaces in a line, all tender in the softly 
luminous air. But who have we amongst us to paint all 
this with the requisite nobleness of beauty and temperate 
harmony of splendid colouring? Surprisingly clever bits 
of accessories we might have; pictu ue costumes, not 
altogether unworthy of Mabuse or Van Eyck in force and 
particularity, however inferior » of painting. 
Unimpeachable silks, and satins, parrots, and mon- 
keys, we might revel in; but where, for the present, could 
we hope to find Bassanio, and Portia, and the Moroccese 


| Prince, and the warm transparent Venetian air that unites 
and blends the whole in marriage ties (or rather tones, I 
ought to say) of genial harmony? 
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Gradenigos and Grimanis are ministering to no 
less than Him, and being the personal observers 
of His first miracle, which it must be confessed 
they contemplate with unbending composure, 
as if miracles were too much a matter of daily 
occurrence to excite any undignified degree of 
surprise. This discovery of sacred cireum- 
stances involves an anachronism which used to 
disconcert the more matter-of-fact observers 
exceedingly, and in former days I have seen 
them turn away almost immediately with evident 
signs of slight esteem for productions so pre- 
posterously inerudite. And, indeed, it might | 
rhaps be wished that Veronese had confined 
imself entirely to the representation of his own 
times, instead of thus just coasting and touching | 
only, as it were, at Scripture events. But then, | 
as we have said, his subjects were prescribed 
for him by the general fashion of the age, and 
others son dial heen been at variance with its 
tastes and purposes. And if we have not here 
religious works of the most imaginative and 
ideal kind, we have at all events an invaluable 
thing—very noble and genuine authentic earth. 
And however startling at first Veronese’s ana- 
chronisims, who would willingly spare these 
genuine illustrations of a bygone time, so 
remarkable for historical interest, magnificence, 
icturesqueness, and, as it here seems, also for 
iving beauty itself? Who would part with 
these aristocratic sea-captains, who lost Cyprus, 
it is true, but heroically, and revenged Res 
selves on the Ottomite, at Lepanto, divinely ? 
Who would dispense with these grave and 
venerable senators, and these swarthy turbaned 
strollers of the Piazzetta, freshly arrived from 








no doubt important business connections of the 
noble merchant-host, to share his great marriage 
festival. They must be genuine saints indeed 
for whom one would readily exchange or barter 
them, nothing much short of Raphael’s—cer- 

tainly not those cold reminiscences of statues | 
of Greek philosophers and Roman orators which 

were so long accepted as the orthodox kind of | 
sanctities in the works of the later Italians, and 
of the very great, but too often erroneously 
antique Poussin. And how beautiful in this 
and other pictures are Paul’s wide range and 
tuneful variety of colours! Sometimes he gives 
you, as it were, quite a dance of them, in which 
they recur at intervals like the same notes in a 
melody; and such is the noble manner and high 
consummate mastery of this painter that in Ais 
hands the mere accessories and finery become 
really quite grand and poetical objects, vehicles 
for exquisite hues and lines, and for the freest, 
lightest, and most graceful precision of touch 
that ever animated canvas. 

And still finer than that “ Marriage at Cana.” 
—I think even finer,—is the companion pic- 
ture, at Dresden, of the “Adoration by the 
Magi.” The venerable Magus kneeling, in 
his long gold brocade robe (on which Vero- 
nese’s pencil has played with such easy and 
graceful precision), supported by kneeling pages 
looks like some doge of Venice in his mantle of 
state. But oh! the barbaric picturesqueness 
and grave dignity of those two swarthy turbaned 
figures who, seen in profile, are solemnly ap- 
proaching after them in this long processional 
picture, hay ing journeyed across their far deserts 
with offerings os the Infant Saviour! Caliari 
perh ‘ps —at least I cannot help faneving so : 
copied them from the emissaries. or agas, of 
Sultan Selim, or of some Moorish bey who 
oo um his time with precious offerings from 
ale, teceid i : he a and, landing at the 
acclamations fron : —! os oper — 
beauty-embell } ‘ww quays and baleonic Ss 

@ ISnCG Their rescence "Yen f 
a fine chapte ri 1\ and gee r eb 
1 old Marco Polo, which tells us 


of the far-off glories of Kublai Khan. 


fic ent as Ven ™ } rself ; —_ 
- ‘Tt el, and every Way we rthy 

of adornit ¢ the Sala del Mi “ys li if 
' ' bAT LION ( hs rio of 


the ae of Mahomet or Selim, and invited, as | 
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the conquerors and explorers of so much of the 
magnificent East—the devout prerims to the 
remotest shrines of Mammon, far within the 
golden gates of Sunrise. One imagines this 
picture as in its original place, in a hall of 
sombrely-superb ornate Cinque-cento, traversed 
by flitting waves of golden light, reflected from 
the oer An on the Grand Canal outside, ad- 
mitted down a window-divan, or platform, be- 
tween the richest old Byzantine capitals, or 
Arab-Gothic traceries. ; 

And beside this is yet another Veronese, in 
which my lady the Dogaressa, taking her recre- 
ation on the shady banks of the Brenta, or 
Tagliamento, with her pet dwarf and guard of 
halberdiers, is being presented by the ladies of 
her suite with a little foundling, which they 
have just picked up amongst the reeds of the 
river. The only irrationality with regard to 
this picture is the startling name—* The Dis- 
covery of Moses!” 

Such were our ante-Venice notions concern- 
ing Paul Veronese, inspired first and most 
warmly by those two pictures at Dresden 
(which I still think he very rarely *equalled), 
and confirmed by one or fwo amongst his injured 
and faded works at Paris, and still more 
strengthened by several very beauteous ar- 
gentine visions of courtly elegance and hand- 
someness, seen but too hastily in that searcely- 
rivalled collection of Venetian pictures in the 
Vienna Belvidere. But at Venice, until we went 
to St. Sebastian’s and the Ducal Palace, most of 

| his works which we met with there disappointed 
| us, and tended somewhat to chill our admiration 
‘for his genius. In many of them, without 
making sufficient amends by any very remark- 
able display of technical power, he is cold and 
ostentatious in expression to a degree that 
renders him altogether unattractive ; and in not 
a few other instances, even his colour is strangely 
dull and disagreeable—heavy greys and dull 
opaque reds unpleasantly prevailing, especially 
in those works which he executed towards 
the close of his career, when the splendour and 
delicacy of his feeling seem to one become 
considerably impaired. Few amongst his nume- 
rous works in the Academy are highly inte- 
resting; by far the finest being his grand osten- 
tatious altar-piece from San Zaccaria,—the 
vigorously animated and somewhat attitudi- 
nizing figures in which must have originally 


| 


| presented a very notable contrast to the Bellini 


there. The Madonna standing on an altar is 
some beautiful and majestic high-bred lady of 
Venice, and the handsome richly-attired priest 
(some prelatic saint or other) who ~s 
forward at her feet, and looks round in an 
effective posture, seems one well fitted for the 
stateliest church business. The freedom and 
full broad manner of the picture, and the bril- 
liant, though most tender colour, are altogether 


superb. In these respects it is surely one of | 


the finest of pictures. Another work of Vero- 
nese, which especially should not be missed, is 
a “ Marriage of St. Catherine,” the chief altar- 
piece of the church of the same name, in which 
notwithstanding the coldness and insipidity of 
the expression, the exquisite lightness and ten- 
derness of the handling, and delicate brilliancy 
of the hues, lend a peculiar interest. But ex- 
cepting these two pictures, and the one at the 
Palace of the Pisani a 8. Polo, we did not 
find in our Venetian rambles any pictures by 
Paul Veronese worth running much out of our 
Way to sce, until we came to St. Sebastian’s 
and the halls of the Ducal Palace, to the first 
of which places we will now without further 
delay repair. 

_It is just by the south-west corner of the 
city, in a dull and thinly populated quarter 
where the general shabbiness of the buildings, 
as wi ll as of the outside of the church itself, is 
strikingly contrasted by the magnificence cf 
that which follows. At'the same time the pre. 





vious year I happened to be in our own Lake 
District ; and P vell recollect a discovery of 
similarly secluded splendour, then made in the 
midst of a somewhat rude and humble land- 
scape, which, even at the moment, reminded 
me of the impression entertained on entering 
this very Church of San ’Bastiano on a former 
visit, when comparing the richness of the gilded 
roofs, and sumptuous paintings by Paul Vero- 
nese with the meanness of the exterior, and the 
neglect and dulness of the neighbourhood 
through which we had just threaded our way. 
And now, on a second visit to Venice, and a 
renewed acquaintance with the same spot, the 
self-same comparison occurred again; and the 
inside of the Venetian church reminded me 
with a reciprocal and equal force of the splendid 
and luminous hues which we saw that bright 
and happy day the year before, gleaming and 
flitting along in the depths of the Westmore- 
land brook, and appearing far more beauteous 
and more regal (if | mayuse suchaword), because 
contrasted with the barren, stony, and some- 
what impoverished character of that little 
branch of the mountain valley through which it 
takes its course. How well I remember it— 
how well! Immediately beneath us, where the 
sun shone on the stream, its stony bed was 
alone displayed, brightened, not hidden, by the 
invisible water, which heightened its hue to a 
rich warm umbery splendour, travelled over by 
a wavering network of light reflected from the 
viewless flitting crystalline current above. A 
little aloof, and where the shadows fell, there 
the blue of the sky, and the cool reflections of 
the trembling boughs prevailed ; and the snowy 
light of passing clouds glimmered away in a 
silvery aerial contrast, and blending with the 
warm transparent richness nearer. Will it be 
deemed strange that this should remind me of 
the great silvery colourist, Paul Veronese, and, 
especially (having regard to the humble land- 
scape) of the first rich shining of the interior of 
San ’Bastiano, as contrasted with the shabbiness 
outside? Indeed, such was the beauty of the 
colours and of the light in the nameless little 
brook, that they might really, I think, have set 
Veronese sighing for an hour on the feebleness 
of the resources of Art, and have made him 
for the moment believe that his own proces- 
sions, and long-flowing streams of festal and 
triumphant splendour were, after all, but 
flimsily magnificent, but coarsely gay. And 
a little below, this same stream, after suddenly 
leaping down a few feet with a bright silver 
laugh, and then soon becoming as quiet and 
= as ever, displayed a more Touint 
eauty in the vegetation which appeared within 
her clear glassy seclusion. Long subaqueous 
pane of various greens (bright and olive) 
rere lay prone under the swift smooth-flowing 
current, waving with its wave, like fish who 
hesitate in their course; and there was one 
rich train of them, of tawny crimson, with 
yellow flowers on it, like a stealthy imper- 
fect gleaming of a Naiad’s tresses florally 
wreathed ; just such colours and ornaments as 
one of those great Venetian painters would 
have liked to give to the hair of a Lombardy 
water nymph introduced by him into some fine 
patriotic public-spirited allegory. Indeed his 
magnificent powers might have been well em- 
ployed for a week at least in striving to give 
some true notion of the multitudinous graceful 
wavy forms and harmoniously splendid hues 
which pe that brilliant morning within 
the humble confines of the mountain rivulet. 
And now, hoping to be pardoned this little 
excursion up the Westmoreland vale, let us 
return to the Venetian church, only stopping 
briefly at Verona on our way, in order that we 
may there contemplate for a few moments the 
youthful Caliari at the outset of his career, 
sefore accompanying him to the spot where first 
victorious over neglect and poverty he obtained 
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his earliest considerable employment. He was 
but little encouraged in his native city ou the 
first manifestations of his genius. A school of 
numerous artists already existed around him 
deriving much of their knowl from the 
study of the Venetians, but not without their 
separate and independent characteristics, since 
they adopted livelier expressions, and a lighter 
manner of painting, and evinced a still greater 
fondness for classical mythology and poetical 
pomp and pageantry, which they introduced in 
rich and fanciful abundance in the decoration 
of villas and palaces—tastes derived in con- 
siderable measure from the influence of Andrea 
Mantegna, and, no doubt, in their turn com- 
municating themselves to Paul, and thus in no 
slight degree accounting for some of his pre- 
dilections. At the time of his first appear- 
ance, Batista del Moro, Il Brusasorci, and 
Paolo Farinato, the three most distinguished 
of the Veronese artists were invited by the 
Cardinal Ercole Gonzaga to exhibit each of 
them an altar-piece as competitors in the Ca- 
thedral at Mantua. But with them came an 
unknown young aspirant, and, era to 
Ridolfi, his picture was the best. Fashion, how- 
ever, thought otherwise. As ever, enamoured 
of fame, not excellence, she adhered exclusively 
to the three established artists, and young 
Caliari, notwithstanding his utmost endeavours, 
found himself rapidly sinking to penury. So 
he packed up his colours and went off to 
Vicenza, and thence after a while proceeded to 
Venice. There, applying himself to the im- 
provement of his co a’ by studying Titian 
and Tintoretto, and to the development of some 
of his other powers by working from the engrav- 
ings of Parmigiano and of Durer, and from casts 
after the antique, he made such progress as soon 
drew general attention, and procured him the 
commission to paint the Sacristy of this church. 
Here, accordingly, on the ceiling, he executed 
fine recumbent figures of the four Evangelists, 
with the Coronation of the Virgin in the middle 
between them. They are not like his subse- 
quent works, and of course have not that con- 
summate freedom which he could only gain by 
practice; but they are noble and beautiful 
figures ; in their refined and more ideal dignity 
and grace reminding one of the Parma lunettes, 
of Parmigiano and Correggio, rather than of 
Veronese ; and in this showing the germs of a 
power which it was perhaps a pity not to culti- 
vate further. The ceiling of the church itself, 
painted some time after, though still early in his 
career, displays, on the other hand, his own pe- 
culiar characteristics in almost their full perfec- 
tion. The arches of the nave, too, once glowed 
with his frescoes ; but, alas! they are now nearly 
obliterated. Amidst dingy obscurity and white 
spots of naked plaster, only a few vestiges of 
some very noble heads remain, as if time and 
decay themselves respected them. But his 
several altar-pieces, and paintings on the wings 
of the organ, and nme pictures hanging 
on the walls, still retain much of their bright- 
ness; so that what with their lively beauty, 
and the splendour of the roof, the whole interior 
seems but his precious though much-decaying 
mausoleum; and his bust seems indeed to 
repeat the old epitaph:—‘ My ashes are be- 
neath ; but my spirit yet breathes and shines 
everywhere around you.” 

To whose declarations it might be also added, 
that his works are often memorials of pious 
liberality, since in dealing with religious frater- 
nities he was wont to adorn their altars and 
refectories with pictures, for a price little more 
than the cost of materials—a fact which might 
well be remembered by an epithet in his epitaph. 

His most delicate production here is a small 
Madonna and Child, exquisitely painted, in a 
tender silvery gray tone. In a Crucifixion near 
it, Paul’s naturalistic tendencies descend some- 
what lower than is common with him. The 








Madonna, though veritadly fainting, is evidently 
some coarse low-born Italian woman, and so 
also is the female who uncovers her head and 
opens her drapery for air. ‘The Magdalen 


standing above them with upturned glistening 
eye, and profuse dishevelled golden auburn hair, 
1s a vivid remembrance of Titian’s well-known 


Magdalen. As commonly in Venetian “Cru- 
cifixions,” the Saviour is entirely weak in ex- 
pression and character: neither patience nor 
suffering, nor death being depicted, but mere 
ordinary composure. One of the painter’s most 
considerable works is his large picture in the 
choir, of Saint Sebastian encouraging his con- 
verts Marcus and Marcellianus, who, as the 
are being led forth to martyrdom, hold bac 
from fear and momentary doubt. It is a crowded 
composition of many figures, full of Rubens- 
inspiring splendour, vigour, and life. Saint 
Sebastian, a manly cavalier in the armour of 
Veronese’s times, with a somewhat stern and 
careworn expression, rebukes his two disciples 
as he hurries forward, pointing to heaven, and 
exhorting them to follow him. Of those whom 
he thus addresses, one already recovering him- 
self, gazes at him with tenderness, and revivin 
faith ; but the other, with an irresolute troubled 
look (admirably expressed) turns towards his 
dumb mother, who is imploring him with ges- 
tures to remain. A blind and venerable father 
seconds her entreaties, supported by other re- 
latives of the different sexes and ages, who 
throng, for the purpose, an elevated terrace on 
which the event is taking place; whilst num- 
bers of by-standers, clinging to pillars and 
crowding the balustrades above, look on more 
calmly. Ladies, however, are not wanting in 
the principal group, who kneeling around, do 
not forget in that exciting moment, to assume a 
conspicuous elegance of posture, and to bear in 
mind that amongst the spectators, some may 
have leisure enough to admire them, and the 
tasteful adjustments of their drapery ; and even 
the little gaily doubleted boys they hold, seem 
to have quite a precocious turn for the same 
courtly gracefulness. Thus we have here again 
pr of that affectation and self-conscious 
display, a fondness for which was the besetting 
bane of this great victor of the brush; but in 
other respects the picture is very admirable. 
It has more vehemence and action than is usual 
with the painter; and the colouring and paint- 
ing are extremely vigorous and brilliant: perhaps 
the former in parts is somewhat gaudy, too 
parrot-like variegated, too much like a society 
or conversazione of macaws, in its sudden and 
nwnerous contrasts; but the restorer has evi- 
dently been here so hard at work, his thick 
coarse paint so manifestly bestreaks the trans- 
parent purities of the original in almost every 
part, that we should pause before attributing 
any defect of this kind to Paul Veronese him- 
self. 

The companion picture opposite, “ St. Sebas- 
tian on the Rack,” is opposed in other respects, 
being one of the feeblest shadowings forth of 
the painter’s hand; a collection of ugly inani- 
mate figures, tricked out in the most Og 
of those eccentricities of costume in which he 
was but too prone to indulge ; a poor caricature 
of his manner by himself. Several of his other 
pictures here, abounding in very high merit, 
we must for want of space reluctantly pass 
over, but we may not leave the church without 
pausing for a few moments to call the most 
marked attention to the paintings on the — 
of the nave, since they are the most delightfu 
things here—and to be numbered amongst the 
most precious ornaments that the Adriatic 
Queen still retains in her broken, half-un- 
jewelled diadem. They are small pictures illus- 
trative of the story of Esther, in which Caliari’s 
own peculiar romantic magnificence and grace 
of fancy are displayed with charming effect. 
In one, Ahasuerus 13 represented as crowning 





the > pn mein, who me before him with 
courtly grace—her green dress contrastin 
—“_ idly with the shadowy glow of red calor 

1 about the king and his royal state. He 
bends over her like a shadowy tiger-lily over.a 
verdurous plat of lawn ; and dusky knights are 
gleaming around them. The simple and most 
pesaae composition, and light and shade, 
are excellent ; and the soft/o in su, or ascending 
sap mange in this and the companion pictures, 
y means of which the figures seem to stand 
vertically away from the spectator who eyes 
them from beneath, is managed with consum- 
mate skill. In the next gilded oval two horses, 
represented in this way, are boldly pacing and 
trampling forth over you, one with a serene 
king, and the other with a darkly-shining war- 
rior on his back; the royal barb being held 
with muscular stateliness by a vigorous man 
who comes before on foot. “Iwo tiers of bal- 
conies, one over the other, overhang them, as- 
cending into the soft blue sky, and crowded 
with ladies and other animated spectators, who 
hail the procession below, and are seen quite 
from beneath with the utmost boldness and 
truth of perspective. In these fine inventions 
Paul has shown himself the very Ariosto of the 
brush ; and his pencil, like the enchanted lance 
of the Knight of the Silver Panoply (in a cer- 
tain fiction of my own, which has not yet issued 
forth from my brain), opens for us some de- 
lightful visions of the h 
old Romance. 

Precious vestiges! yet shining amidst damp 
and decay, like the last flowers of some lonely 
spot which was formerly a king’s plaisaunce, 
but is now a neglected wilderness, choked with 
rank grass and weeds! even as were those 
gardens of the Peruvian Incas, when closed up 
and left to perpetual solitude after their deaths. 
Beautiful as these pictures still are, very few 
of the tourists seem to think them worth a 
steady glance. Whilst we were there, they 
just came and went again in frequent succes- 
sion, as if it were a relief to have done with 
so much more of tlie burdensome obligation of 
sight-seeing. 

Our next object must be to repair to the 
Palace of the Pisani a San Polo, to see that 
most celebrated picture by Paul Veronese, 
which has acquired much additional interest 
since the time of our visit, from the circumstance 
of our Government having given something 
moré than £14,000 for it. Our course thontah 
the labyrinth or net-work of narrow courts took 
us, on the first occasion, I well remember, across 
the Exchange by the Rialto, where our atten- 
tion was arrested for a moment by a pawn- 
broker’s auction going on in that old scene of 
the bargainix of princely merchants and dis- 
posals of wealth-laden argosies. Old women, 
seated on chairs in a row, were handing from 
one to another the articles under the hammer— 
linen-irons, kettles, blankets, and pipkins, 
utensils from the kitchen, and sometimes, also, 
from the PRE apartments, with countenances 
grave and deliberate as those of judges—sic 
transit gloria Venetia, truly! The ratin 
which Shylock bore on this spot are well 
avenged. The Pisani Palace, on which we at 
length issued forth, looked almost like one of 
the deserted ones, as if left very much in the 
hands of the sullen domestic who had to open 
the shutters,.and show us what was inside, 
We were admitted into two handsome saloons, 
in the Louis Quatorze style, with painted 
ceilings and mirrors in flowery gilt panellings. 
The first of these apartments has no less 
than nine glass chandeliers to illumine it; 
the second, ovr picture-—the “ Alexander 
meee > the suppliant family of Darius,” 
one of the painter's most characteristic and 
important works. On one side, a group of 
handsome and noble cavaliers stands in pro- 
file on a terrace; and on the other, several 


s and castle-courts of 
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ladies are kneeling to them on the steps. 
But it is not Sisygambis and Statira, Alex- 
ander and Hephwestion—no, not a bit of it. 
Some noble Venetian ladics and gentlemen 
(the Signor Pisani, for whom the picture was 
painted, ad his : 

are here disposing themselves into a gran 
and most picturesque tableau of a great 
event in ancient history, the greatness of 
which they look as if they could themselves 
rival on oceasion, they seem so noble and 80 
dignified. There is, as usual, very little indeed 
in the costume, and nothing in the faces to 
carry your fancy away from Venice; but the 
result is not a whit the less interesting for that ; 
the conquerors not the less look like conquerors, 
indeed, benign and stately ; and the ladies, with 
their fair hair braided with pearls, their brocaded 
farthingales and somewhat broad boddice-dis- 
daining Venetian charms (scarcely less stately 
though suppliants), are pretty much, no doubt, 
like those whom the Dalmatian pirates ran 
away with in Venice’s romantic morning hour, 
but very soon lost again, with all their own 
lives, when the Doge Candiano and the fierce 
and fell bridegrooms swiftly overtook thei 
in the lagune of Caorlo, and made them, eve 
man, pay the fatal penalty of the astound- 
ing outrage. In the picture, these members 
of the aristocracy, not merely of Venice, 
but of human nature, have their dignity, as is 
usual with the painter, enhanced by contrast 
with swarthy barbaric figures of inferior race, 
and lap-dogs, a dwarf, ad oteaker: indeed, no 
large work of his seems altogether complete 
without some such’ specimens of his favourite 
foils. The arrangement of the colours, and 
light and shade, is also according to his favou- 
rite and highly characteristic = Ay consisting 
of powerful and widely-varied hues overspread- 
ing the large groups in the foreground, which 
are disposed in broad masses of highly-studied 
noble hen before a pompous, architectural 
background, suffused altogether with aerial 
tenderness and light. It is, verily and indeed, 
a strikingly similar composition of chiar’oscuro 
and colour to one which we admired in nature, 
the morning before, whilst looking towards the 
Dueal Palace from the Canal Orfano—with 
this chief difference, that instead of “ Dieci- 
otto,” our glowing gondolier, we have Alex- 
ander, instead of my somewhat gaily-coloured 
wife, Statira; in lieu of the shadowy orange 
and green of the lazy fishing fleet in the middle 
distance, some obscurer figures of very similar 
tints ; and, finally, in place of the distant light- 
suffused areades and piazzas of the Signory, 
we have here some stately arches and colon- 
nades of ancient Roman architecture, not 
much less tender and bright of hue and tone. 
Thus, in gliding about in a gondola, it is not 
difficult to conceive whence the Venetian pain- 
ters must have derived some of their favourite 
ideas; and certainly, on bearing in mind to 
what perpetual picturesquencss, splendour, and 


beauty they were habituated—in what a very | 
atmosphere of them they lived, and breathed, | 


_ -~ ~ ie being, one’s wonder at their 
riumphs, if not one’ is 

ee - nado t one’s admiration, is a good 
_ With regard to the expression of the figures 
in this picture, it will not be overlooked that 
the suppliants exhibit nice varieties and grada- 
lions of it, such as are highly suitable to their 
different ages and characters. Sisygambis 
despoiled of confidence in fortune and in the 
generosity of man, secks pity with anxious 
Gistrustful eyes; but Statira, less shaken by 
thoughtful experiences, looks forward more 
gently and hopefully. To ascend in this 
interesting seale of youthfulness. the eldest 
daughter, a courtly young lady of fourteer 
stl holds in her hand the crown which ss 
may wear no longer She ed 
but with a stiff, proud air, She does not vet 


and his family and personal friends) > ane 3 
d | family here seen, still lives wamored ‘and Y knows how to employ it discreetly: to all else it is 


kneels, indeed, | 
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derstand why a daughter of Darius should 
vay bomage-t0 any am Her little brother, 
on the other hand, has, far less royally, 
| sought security in his grandam’s arms, an 





| seems to feel that he has found it there; but | W. E. Frost, 


his yet younger sister, the youngest of the 


| apart, in the simplicity of childhood. Sh 
seems, instinctively, to have much of the family 
pride too, but not enough experience to appre- 
ciate her present position; and so she looks 
with animation towards her pet spaniels, rather 





angrily, it would seem, for Ponto and Dash, 
ee to add obsequiously their homage to 


| 


| 


h, | 
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THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


THE DISARMING OF CUPID. 


A.R.A., Painter. . P. Lightfoot, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 6 ft. by 4 ft. 


Auuecory is a valuable ally of the painter who 


but an ignis fatuus which tempts into absurdities or 
puerilities. To the ancients allegory was a truth— 
a fact—an integral portion of their life and faith : 
and being such, the artists of Greece and Rome 
treated it as they would treat any subject of religious 
belief or of ordinary occurrence. Their cities, their 
temples, their houses, courts, and groves, were 


that of the rest, are refractory in the hands of | haunted with spirits whose existence had no other 


the slaves, and she is evidently not pleased | foundation than that laid for them in the imagina- 


with their management of them. 
Goethe alludes with warm approbation to 
this truthful and happy gradation of ex- 
pression. Mr. Ruskin, I find, in a letter 
to the Times, considers this the finest of 
all Veronese’s works.* 
in general conception, an admirable speci- 
men of his talents; but to the best of my 
judgment, pp | inferior in brilliant beauty 
and delicacy of colour and execution, to many 
of his productions. Compared with many of 
them, the colour is somewhiat rusty and coarse ; 
and the execution, though solid and forcible, 
is for the most part hard and heavy for Vero- 
nese, if indeed the whole is by his hand, which 
may well be doubted. The heads especially 
are not well painted. In the works wrought in 





the fall of a rose-leaf, or the momentary settling 


precision, and showing consummate intelligence 
with regard to the form and character of the 
thing portrayed. 

A 


picture, to the effect that Paul Veronese, hav- 
ing received much hospitality and kindness 
during a long illness whilst on a visit to the 
Pisani family, at their country seat, secretly 
painted it after his recovery, in a space of eight 
and thirty days, and left it rolled up under 
his bed, as a present to his host,—an act of 
his heart (if the fact be so, which one would 
willingly believe) scarcely less splendid than 
the picture itself is of his head. 


* He says itis more highly finished than the “ Marriage 
at Cana” in the Louvre. From this reference, and 
from his saying, in another place, that the painter is 
“gloriously represented by the two great pictures in the 
Louvre, itis clear he has avery high oj inion of the Louvre 
“Marriage at Cana.” Yet it certainly by no means 
gloriously represents Paul Veronese's powers of execution, 
or, in its present state, his colour. Highly to be respected 
as are the artistic resources and energy exhibited in that 
vast picture, it were a great injustice to the painter to 
accept it as a specimen of his best work ; and this undis- 
tinguishing allusion to it I cannot help considering as 
another instance of Mr. Ruskin’s careless, flyaway man- 
ner of settling things, or else as a judgment furnishing an 
additional reason for suspecting that he does not in rea- 
lity know what good painting is; for, otherwise, would he 
not rather have been anxious to guard his readers against 
forming an estimate of one of his most favourite painters 
by such a comparatively stiff, feeble, and heavy specimen 
of his handicraft as this? No doubt the picture has 
suffered deplorably from the destructive damps of the 
| Seine, and still more from the periodic redaubings to 
which the Louvre pictures have unhappily been subjected 
solong. The faces, especially, abound with coarse touches 
of dirty grey and bricky red, as if the wine, by-the-by 
were taking effect. These, of course, are not of Veronese’s 
laying on, any more than the chilliness and heaviness of 
so much of the rest are his; but it must be added 
that ®& general stiffness and constraint are observable 
both in the design and executi 9, and that many of the 
aneme are absolutely poor in character, and wooden in 
—- and posture. These remarks (humbly offered) may 
ve Of some slight use in tending to prevent the dis- 
paragement of the painter by those who end their 
knowledge of him in the Louvre. The Veroneses there 
are, indeed, for the most part, uninteresting on general 
grounds, and now, furthermore, faded and flat. But one 
most vigorous, brilliant, and admirable work by him there 
is in that collection, at all events—the little picture (No 
100) of the Madonna and Child with St. Benedict &e. 
Lax k well at that, and compare it with the “ Marriaze of 
Cana, “and then you will see that the latter, now at any 
rate, “gloriously represents” Veronese in nothing bet 
composition and general arrangement. ¥ 
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elightful tradition is there respecting this | 


It is undoubtedly, | 


tions of priests and poets; bat it was through this 
ideal medium that Art found its expression, and the 


very highest of which it is susceptible. Indifferent , 


to, or incapable of appreciating those other elements 
which are included in the subject-matter of more 
modern Art, the pagan painters and sculptors glori- 
fied their deities and fabulous heroes by rendering to 


them the homage of their genius. 


Modern artists and modern poets, singe the 


| revival of Art and Literature, have frequently done 


happier moments, what a beautiful—what a | 
peerless, light, crisp touch he has!—light as | 


of a butterfly, but, withal, of the most perfect | 





the same: the field of classic allegory is so vast, 
oftentimes so beautiful, and so well calculated to 
develop the imaginative faculties of the mind, and 
the powers of the pen, the pencil, and the chisel, 
that it must always attract many within its ample 
boundaries in search of what they require; while 
the abundance and variety of what it has to offer is 
a sure guarantee against disappointment or ex- 
haustion. Of our own school of painters none have 
resorted to it more frequently and more snecessfully 
than Etty and his young friend and follower, Frost ; 
while of all the allegorical pictures painted by the 
latter, the “ Disarming of Cupid” must take pre- 
cedence; with one exception, however, that of 
“Una,” also in the Royal Collection, and which is 
now in the bands of the engraver. 

The “ Disarming of Cupid” is the property of 
the Prince Consort, who gave the artist a com- 
mission for the work: it was exhibited at the 
Academy in 1850. Frost found his subject in one 
of Shakspere’s sonnets :— 

* The little love-god lying once asleep, 

Laid by his side his heart-inflaming brand, 

Whilst many nymphs that vowed chaste life to keep 
Came tripping by ; but in her maiden hand 

The fairest votary took up that fire 

Which many legions of true hearts had warmed : 
And so the general of soft desire 

Was, sleeping, by a virgin hand disarmed.” 


No one, it must be presumed, can look at this 
work without being at once arrested in his attention 
by the exceeding elegance of the composition as a 
whole, and the study and care bestowed upon the 
arrangement of the several parts, so as to produce 
such a balance of lines in the respective groups as 


| render the whole most agreeable to the eye: the 
| centre group, where the lines take a circular form, is 


supported by a group on either side, each of which 
shows a similarity of curved lines, though the figures 
in each are variously disposed and oceupied. Again, 
if we study the forms and attitudes of this “ bevy of 
fair women,” there is not one of the figures but is 
characterised by truthful drawing, graceful form, 
and delicacy of feeling. But far above these excel- 
lences, considering the nature of the subject as one 
admitting of some license, is the purity of expression 
exhibited in the face of each figure; not an idea is 
suggested that need offend the most scrupulous ; nor 
can the most enthusiastic admirer of female loveli- 
ness point out one whose beauty would fail to make 
him a champion in a cause that demanded the ser- 
vices of a brave and chivalrous knight errant. These 
nymphs are not all of “Attic growth ;” they seem 
to have been reared in various climes, and to have 
congregated together, as if with one intent — to 
rid themselves of a tyrant—from the shores of 
the northern seas to the islands of the western 
Archipelago. 

In colour this picture is very rich; the flesh tints 
are most delicate and refined: where the draperies 
admit of it, the colouring is bright and powerful, 
and carefully studied with regard to harmony. The 
picture is in the Collection at Osborne. 
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SEA-WEEDS, 
AS OBJECTS OF DESIGN, 





BY 8S. J. MACKIE, F.G.S., F.S.A. 





As in the world of human life, so in the world of 
Nature—from the humblest and meekest the greatest 
lessons may be learned; and there is often as much 
worthy of admiration and study in the neglected as 
in the known and appreciated. The pure metal lies 
not on the surface, but the gold is extracted from 
the solid rock, or picked up, after much labour, 
among the common sands; and many things lie out 
of the beaten path from which the artist and the 
student might gather fresh fancies. Twice a day 
rises and falls the great tide of ocean, and its heav- 
ings were not less constant when the trilobite and 
astrolepis were inhabitants of primordial depths ; 
still twice a day it ebbs and flows, and the stuny 
mountains have treasured the fragments of the weeds 
it plucked from pre-adamic shores in memory of its 
ancient toil. 

Bright are the flowers of the earth, the first and 
choicest of ornaments. Pure, simple, and holy, their 
charms can never decay, though familiarity and in- 
consistency may vulgarise, and innumerable misap- 
propriations make us sometimes wish for the con- 
trasts that other less showy objects would afford. 
While the fields are radiaut with their beauty, and 
the gentle zephyrs fragrant with their scented 
odours, the great tide ebbs and flows over the 
flowerless plants of the sea. Around the huge 
rocks the perennial fringes of olive fuci undulate in 
graceful folds among the swelling waves, and the 
tall tangle bows its pliant stem as— 

** The ocean old,— 
Centuries old,— 
Strong as youth, and as uncontrolled, 


Paces restless to and fro, 
Up and dowr the sands of gold.” 


For ages have the weeds of the sea been heedlessly 
disregarded or despised. The vilest epithet the 
polished Roman knew was a/ya projecta vilior. 
Horace, too, wrote a/ga inuti/is; and there may 
yet be many to exclaim with the Scotch professor of 
the last ceutury, “ Pooh, pooh, Sir! only a bundle of 
sea-weeds!”” But when the apostle Peter slept at 
the house of Simon the tanner, he dreamt a great 
dream—a dream memorable to the end of time—a 
dream that was a waking truth to be set in golden 
letters, and engraven on the hearts of rich and 
poor, wise and unwise—“ There is nothing common 
nor unclean.” 

The Chinese believe there is one word expressive 
of all excellence, so exquisite that no one can pro- 
nounce it, although it can be written and perceived 
by the eyes. ‘That word is stamped alike on “the 
vile sea-weed” and on the lovely flower. I do not 
elaim for both an equal rank,—the cottage may be 
charming, and not vie with the palace; and “the 
pride of the village” may want the grace of “the 
ladye of high degree,’”—but I do claim for the 
neglected vegetation of the sea-side an elegance of 
form and structure, a suggestiveness of mathematical 
designs, a poetry of association and typical expres- 
sion, a simplicity and modest gracefulness, which 
well entitle them to the best efforts of the designer. 

World-wide in their distribution, they are acces- 
sible toevery one; and it is not the rarest that are, 
for ornamental purposes, the most valuable. ‘The 
beauty of a manuscript tempted England’s greatest 
monarch to the acquirement of letters, and the com- 
monest weed may be the incentive to the perusal of 
one of Nature’s choicest books. Wherever the 
briny waters wash the coasts, in marshes even where 
the salt sea penetrates but seldom in the year, on 
rocks and stones, and piers and piles, winter or 
summer, from the land of gold to the Canaries, from 
the soil of the Hottentot and Caffre to the ice-bound 
country of the Lapp, from the floating meadows of 
the tropics to the snowy regions of the poles—there 
grow the crisp sea-weeds—there may be gathered in 
endless variety the chastest patterns of simplicity. 
All the associations of the sea are grand and glo- 
rious, and the goddess of beauty came from the 
foam of its waves, In the sublime langnage of 
ancient mythology, the Ocean was the first-born of 
Heaven and Earth, that was wedded to the child of 
the Land aud the Sky. Are there no gems of classic 








imagery in the bronzed belt that girdles its giaut form? 
Have the thousand daughters of Atlas and Tethys 
all taken to groves and cities, and have the Nereides 
become the attendants of Flora? Are the tears of 
Calypso and the loves of Amphitrite forgotten, and 
has the memory of Sappho passed for ever away, 
and have the green and olive nurslings of the 
surge no affinity with the crystal phanix that arose 
from their ashes in the Pherniciaus’ fire ? 

There is a point whence life and vegetation seem 
to diverge—the simple cell ; where the alge meet the 
monads, and most mysterious processes and elabo- 
rations are carried on by means the simplest but 
most astounding. Of cell upon cell are the sea- 
weeds built, and by cells or spores cast loose from 
their substance are their species reproduced, as cer- 
tainly and as surely as plants by the marriage of the 
flowers. Of cellular tissue entirely does the sea- 
weed cousist; of cell upon cell alone is woven all 
the varied drapery of the deep. A mere sac, empty, 
or containing a fluid or granular substance, absorbs 
the surrounding fluids, assimilates them in its mem- 
braneous walls, consolidates their carbon and nutri- 
tious substances, grows, divides, each portion swells 
again to its parent size, each again divides, and thus 
the splitting cells increase and multiply. The rapi- 
dity with which some of the common conferve of 
our ponds are thus developed is well known; and it 
is not unusual to find loathsome pools, that were 
black at dawn with decomposive filth, covered at eve 
with a floating verdure rapidly and energetically ex- 
tracting its nutriment out of the pollution, and 
liberating the gas of life—oxygen—into the atmo- 
sphere, in lien of pestilential effluvia. The snow- 
plant, the Protococcus nivalis, is perhaps the best 
known instance of the rapid development of cell plants 
properly so-called. In a few hours whole tracts of 
the white snow of northern lands will assume the 
hue of the battle-field; and from another species 
the waters of the Arabian Gulf have acquired their 
memorable name of Red Sea. 

Above the limits of the lichen encrusting the 
peaks of mountains, and in the unplumbed abysses 
of the deep below the region of the nullipore, there 
the cell plants swarm by myriads,—and even the air 
powders the ropes of ships at sea with the atomic 
dust that had vegetated among the clouds, 

I have claimed for the sea-weeds the attractions 
of simplicity, and I cluim beanty of outlines and 
gracefulness of forms even for the simplest of the 
simple—the cell plants. Forms! outlines of cell 
plants! would not a single species content the natu- 
ralist ?. The ever-varying Hand that is traced in all 
around has tonched these lowly objects with charms 
and wonders in the most exquisite modifications of 
form, aud the most delicate sculpture. The invisible 
is not the less beautiful that it is unseen; the phy- 
sician owes much to these little things—why not the 
artist? Are there no laws of symmetry in natural 
objects as there are of mechanics and of force? no 
sympathetic principles of harmony of colour with 
form as of structure with locomotion or fixity? Even 
in these humble plants there are traces of that divine 
delicacy which may be observed and appreciated—an 
expression of that one word which cannot be spoken. 

For the present our remarks are confined to those 
forms of alge which exhibit the second stage in the 
development of vegetation—the linking of these 
cells, or cell plants, together, which is naturally 
effected by their self-division and growth, without 
actual separation of the parts. And here the tran- 
sitions exhibit those almost insensible gradations 
which have led some powerful minds to view the 
highest structures, and even intellectual man, as the 
consummation only of previous states and changes. 
But whatever ideas may be entertained of the manner 
by which the creative energy has worked, the results 
and the power, the ends and the means, are alike 
astounding, whether the monad or the cell were 
elaborated into the animal or the plaut, or both 
were produced by a thought to fulfil their purposes 
in the economy of life. ‘The globular membraneous 
sacs or cells divide in a linear direction, and a string 
of the tiniest beads results. In the cylindrical cell— 
for the forms of the cells are in themselves various, 
both naturally as well as by the exercise of mutual 
pressure and other influences—a transverse partition 
is formed, the two ends are produced; in each of 
these again the same process is repeated, and a 
thread-like species is formed. Other globules ad- 
here side by side, developing the membraneous 
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expansions of cellular tissue, in which we recognise 
the first appearance of the leaf. In the clinging 
together of the cylindrical fibres we perceive like- 
wise the first rudiments of the branch and stem; 
in such cases when the elongated cells of the fibres 
are of an unequal length a continuous stem or cord 
is produced, varied only as it is enlarged or swollen 
by the methodical aggregation of greater numbers, 
or tapering by the prolongation of the central threads 
beyond the rest, or by the less robust condition of 
the young cells. 

If the cell cylinders are of equal length, nodes 
and internodes, like the joints of a reed, are pro- 
duced, and by the bifurcation of the cells of the ex- 
tremities branching fronds and ramuli result. Thus, 
by this cell-splitting, are formed the delicate branch- 
ing forms of the rhodosperms (red sea-weeds), the 
paper-like membraneous expansions of the ulvacee, 
the jagged fronds of the fuci, and the stout trunk of 
the gigantic lessonia, Thus the progress of the gene- 
ral plan, from the conception within the ovule, is 
traced, species by species, and genus by genus, until 
we s ashore with the zostera, and a few other 
similar plants, and ascend through the mosses, ferns, 
aud grasses, to the flowering plants and trees, and 
reach the summit of the second organic kingdom, 
where mind alone seems wanting to complete the 
conditions of life. Indeed, were it not for the per- 
fection of all things around us, we might regard the 
formation of beautiful flowers and massive trees as 
arising from an imperfection—namely, the incom- 
plete separation of the primitive cells in their self- 
division, and that Nature had turned the hint to 
most admirable and wonderful account—that she 
had improved upon it, and not only joined firmly 
together the sides of the connected cells, but in many 
of the thread-like species had inclosed them for their 
better protection from disjunction in gelatinous or 
mucous cylindrical sheaths, which may be fancifully, 
if not really, regarded as the first symptoms of the 
cuticle or bark. Most of the filiform species are 
fresh-water, but many of them are mariue; and 
among the filaments of the conferve in brackish 
pools, or floating on the surface of polluted water,— 
along the muddy sides of ditches, as well as coating 





Fig. 1.—O8ciLLATORIA NIGRO-VIRIDIS, 


damp rocks and spray-splashed cliffs,—upon decay- 
ing heaps of sea-wrack,— ou floating planks, drifting 
ashore in fleecy masses, or bearding with silky hairs 
the fronds of the sea-weeds themselves,—we shall 
find abundant illustrations of such primitive types 
for our present purpose—that of slightly tracing 
some of the variations and adaptations of particular 
parts and organs by which Nature effects the beau- 
tification of the objects themselves. Nor as we 
regard these objects under the microscope,—for it 
will require the high powers of that instrument to 
develop their minute structure,—can we avoid being 
struck with the elegance of the twistings and con- 
tortions, the lacings and interlacings, of even the 
most simple threads, as they congregate and com- 
bine to form those dense masses, velvety tufts, or 





Fig. 2.—OSciLLaTORIA EFIRALIS. 


hazy films, by which their myriads are made evident 
to the human eye. The development of certain cells 
into spores, and the wonderful generative processes 
by which the alge are propagated, belong, however 
interesting, more tu the domains of natural history 
than to our present inquiry. Suflice it to say that, 
by the impregnation of the endochrome of one cell 
by that of another, the spores—or seeds, as for ex- 

ressiveness they may here be termed—are produced 

y the granulation of the mixed matter. Now, in 
the different aspects and conditions of these spore- 
cells, arises that first divergence from the mere thread 
of beads, by which Nature, while she retains the 
principle and object of the organ itself in its adapta- 
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Fig. 3.—sPEBRMOSIBA HABVEYANA. 


organisations. Even the contraction of the endo- 
chrome itself, in the 


production of intermittent vacant spaces, adds a 


fig. 4.—CALOTHAIX SEMIPLENA. 


pleasing variation to many of these moniliform fila- 
ments. 

In some species of this class the continuity of the 
congregated cells is interrupted, besides by the spore 
cells, by a connecting cell, or heterocyst, differing in 
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Wy. 5.—SPHMROZIGA BERKELEYANA. 


form from either, and not unusually of an entirely 
opposite and contrasting colour. Such is the case 
with the Spermosira Harveyana, a very minute 
species of nostoc, found on dead leaves in the 
summer month of June. The rudimentary cells 


of its exquisite curved filaments are small cylin- | 


ders, the spore capsules completely spherical, and 


Fig. 6.—sPuMROZYGA CARMICHAELIL, 


the heterocysts subquadrate, inclining to oval. The 
colours, which we are of course unable to express 
in our woodcut, vary in each, and are in the first 
of a translucent bluish green,—of course, there- 
fore, the prevailing hue,—which is charmingly re- 
lieved by the deep brown of the second, and the 
pale pink of the last, 


Fig. 7.—srumaoztoa Tuwatrestt. 


These constitutional forms, in their varieties and 
adaptations, their manner of growth and develop- 
ment, constitute the entire structure of the whole 
tribe of sea-weeds; and therefore we ought to find 
the chief features of any elegance these humble 
forms possess, continued and elaborated, as they really 


are, in the more complex conditions of the higher | 


fuci. In the sections of the sea weeds, therefore 
even as made for the scientific elucidation of their 
structure, We may expect to find, as we undoubted|y 
shall do, many hints and lessons. . 

The true form of the cell is perhaps the globe 
but it is more commonly presented to us as the 
cylinder, the conditions and outlines of which are 
Varied almost ad infinitum, as by the various effects 
of growth and pressure the cells are forced into hexa- 
gous, pentagons, and other mathematical shapes, or 
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circle upon circle of the smaller succeed to the verge 
of the periphery, yielding to the forms of the inter- 
mediate cavities in numerous appropriate shapes. 





| Fig, 8.—MAGNIFIED TRANSVERSE SECTION OF ARTHRO- 
| CLADIA VILLOSA. 
| 


In the second we have given a cross section of the 
| compressed frond of the Desmarestia ligulata, an 
| inhabitant of the tidal pools at extreme low-water on 
most parts of our coasts. An internal jointed tube 


passes up the centre of the frond, and gives rise to 


Fig. 9.—MAGNIFIED TRANSVERSE SECTION OF FROND OF 
DESMABESTIA LIGULATA. 


the obscure midrib perceptible on the surfaces of the 
sides; on either side the larger cells are disposed 
in two opposing flat arcs, and compressed into 
shapes more or less hexagonal, outside of which, in 
the second row, the pentagonal form prevails, and 
then the intermediate exterior and interior spaces are 
filled by smaller cellules of more irregular outlines. 

The third section is made across one of the spore- 
| bearing receptacles which tip—as yellow warty ex- 
| 





crescences—the flat olive fronds of the common 
| bladder-weed, Fucus vesiculosus, so common in 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Fig. \10.—MAGNIFIED TRANSVERSE SECTION OF SPORE- 
| BEARING RECEPTACLE OF FUCUS VESICULOSUS, 


dense meadows everywhere on our shores. The 
interior, filled with mucus, is traversed by a net- 
| work of jointed fibres, which communicate with 
| the spherical conceptacles immersed in the outer 
substance, and containing the spores and the anthe- 
ridia. That there are other, and many sections, far 
more intricate and beautiful, any one can testify who 
has ever turned over the fine plates of Professor 
Harvey’s “ Phycologia Britannica,” his admirable 
papers in the publications of the Smithsonian Society 
or the noble folio volume of Postel and Ruprecht : 
but in these simple ones we have chosen—and we 
have selected them on that very account—we find 
| Nature contriving elegant and pleasing devices by 
| the mere repetition and combination of the circle 
the hexagon, or the pentagon, and producing by 
a — a pleasing unity and richness of effect 
iustead of a sameness o orty r 
whenever Nature does ies ateeihee 
shall never be the worse for ex 
+ Raver! — eer eg: whe in the least com- 
st first hope to find the rudi- 
| mentary laws of her beauty-building, With rule 
and compass We can excel her in accuracy—with 
| reason, experience, and remembrauce, 
| prove upon her labours in our artificial pro- 
ductions ; but, notwithstanding the many exc ulsite 
objects of Art produced by our modern jewellien 
there is by far too much conventionality and routine 
in the more ordinary bijouterie of everyday mars 
and we might from these sections alone acc alee 
mauy novelties in the setting of gems pearls oo 
pebbles, as well as gain many advantages over th 
arbitrary whims of an “ - ap pee 


amining the principles 


we can im- 


a cultivated, mind. Not only might the real be thus 


improved by adopting the mathematical solids or 


produce a beautiful object, we | 
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tracery thus suggested, but there are numerous 
articles of mock jewellery in which shells, fictitious 
agates, and inferior cameos, are largely used, the de- 
signers for which might be advantageously employed 
for a season by the sea-side, where their eyes would 
become accustomed to the sober olive of the weeds ; 
and it might be found that a bronze setting would not 
only be more truthful, but more useful and chaste 
than the hypocritical gilt surface, that reveals at 
every touch the baser metal beneath. Aud here, 
with these few words of explanation and suggestion, 
for the present we leave this unworked vein,—merely 
adding that the longitudinal sections are as fanciful 
as the transverse, and in viewing the latter we may 
oftentimes imagine we are examining fairy ribands 
and laces of the most delicate texture. 

But however complicated the combinations of the 
cellular and vascular tissues become as we ascend in 
the scale of creation, the development of forms and 
tints in every natural object are as dependent upon 
fixed laws as the beauty and colouring of a picture 
on the skill and innate genius of the artist. Few 
artists, however, if any, work by rule; in their 
studies they attain instinctively, as it were, a con- 
ceptive knowledge of the beautiful; they find Nature 
ever varying, and they find variety the source of 
beauty ; they find that an object composed of lines 
coutrasts pleasantly with circles; that the upraised 
hands of a speaker should be opposed by the folded 
arms of the listeners, —the energetic by the prostrate ; 
and so they go on, acquiring a science by percep- 
tion, of which the more ethereal portion has never yet 
been reduced to written rules, and is so subtle, that 
perhaps it never will be. That designers work more 
usually by their innate taste and manual skill is 
evinced by the many elegant absurdities that one 
constantly meets. And now I would arrest the 
first objection that could be raised against the sea- 
weeds as objects of design—their inapplicability on 
the ground of appropriateness. There is an appro- 
priateness, the world will say, about flowers; they 
have a language of their own, in which they speak 
the rarest poetry ; the saints of all the days of the year 
have their dedications of these gems of the fields ; 
the nymphs of the forest and dell, the Naiades and 
mythological celestials, without end, have patronised 
them; besides, it is so natural to paper our walls 
with roses, to have garlands woven in our dresses ; 
and our maidens ouly deck their hair with the arti- 
ficial because the real will fade. What more proper 
than a plate of leaves for fruit, or a decanter orna- 
mented with grapes? True! but what more absurd 
than a vase of cabbage-leaves, supported on the 
flourishing tails of twisted dolphins! or a jug com- 
posed of a gigantic egg, from which we pour the 
contents throngh the perforated body of a swan, with 
its neck immersed in a sturdy flag, and of such re- 
versed proportions and of such diminutive size, that 
a whole flock might roost in the interior of the egg, 
without any of them experiencing that unpleasant 
inconvenience which nursery rhymes attribute to the 
old lady who lived in the shoe! ‘These are broad 
absurdities, although the objects themselves are ele- 
gant, and of costly ware, thus showing at once that 
the grace of natural objects is dependent upon the 
laws of mathematical form, for there is nothing in 
the subjects we have noticed to interest—no hidden 
allusion—and all that is pleasing arises from the 
lines of contour. But there are more subtle misap- 
plications, which ordinarily escape detection. Is it 
quite correct to bind the tendrils of the vine round 
the unpretending jugs which are dedicated to the 
pure fluid of the teetotaller, or those that are charged 
with foaming ale? to defend our butter with a belt 
of hissing snakes, or pass jets of sweet water 
through fountains of gigantic cockle-shells and 
marine monsters? And yet many of these things 
we constantly forgive; then surely we might extend 
some of that mercy, if they required it, to the sea- 
weeds, which we do not withhold from reptiles, 
especially if it can be shown that they are available 
for more artistic purposes than for pretty picture- 


| making iu albums and herbaria, or for fancy baskets, 


with a hackneyed apologetic legend, in bazaars. It 
cannot be expected that the designer should carry 
on the laborious researches of the man of science, 
or make the delicate sections s which the naturalist 


, | finds " » : afr z 
unguided, althongh it may be | necessary for the determination of species, and 


the comprehension of the pherémena of structure 
aud vitality; that he should hffve one eye for the 
microscope, and the other-for his pencil; nor that 
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the philosopher should have all the accomplishments | and harmony, so Art cannot neglect even natural 
of the artist; but as the boundless universe is de- | sciences with impunity, or at least every branch is 
pendent upon everything that exists for its unity | capable of adding an expression or acharm. Pardon, 





Fig. 11.—Fucvus noposts. 


therefore, the simple belief that even the rudiments 





Fig. 12.—ULVA LINZA. 


of vegetable structure, and the section of a sea-weed 











or a plant, are not unworthy of inspection for ar- 
tistic purpose, and that they may suggest, if not 
actually exhibit, exquisite combinations of mathe- 
matical figures which are not inappropriate decora- 
tive ornaments for most varied purposes. 

Along high-water mark, as high as the spray 





Fig. 13.—FUcUsS SERRATUS. 


bedews the rugged beds of stone, grow the green 
confervee ; within the tidal zone is the territory of 
the olive fuci; and the deep is the home of the red 
weeds, sometimes to be found at dead low-water, 
and even higher on the shore, in like manner as alge 
of vivid green are traced to depths of thirty, forty, 
and even fifty fathoms; for although the rules hold 
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Fig. 14.—HALIDRYS SILIQUOSA. 


generally good, there are exceptions—as it is said | ing axioms. 
there must be to all rules, to prevent their becom- | the art 





Such, too, of olive, red, and green, is | nt ho 
ificial arrangement by which botanists have | pets? Need we confine ourselves to bad glass and 


classified the alge, the colours and characters being 
sufficiently associated and distinctive for even 
scientific grouping. 

We have glanced already at the species of lowest 
organisation, and as we cannot in this paper get 
by any possibility through a proper review of the 
three classes, and the ornamental forms they pre- 
sent, we will apply the remainder of our allotted 
space in giving one other instance of the applica- 
bility of sea-weeds as objects of design, A dozen 
collected at random, in our walk from the edge of 
the beach to the rim of the tide, would more than 
suffice fur many different applications and manufac- 
tures; and the very commonest are equally valuable, 
and often better, than the rarest. ‘Take, then, the 
first handful you can collect. Among the gather- 
ings of such a pacing are sure to be found some 
very applicable forms, such as the Ulva linza, 
Fucus nodosus, F. vesiculosus, F. serratus, Halidrys 
siliquosa, Dictyota dichotoma, Laminaria Phyllitis, 
L. digitata, L. saccharina, &e. 

It is not in the herbarium, uot in drawings, not 
when dried and shrivelled, and black and con- 
torted, that we can see the beauty of sca-weeds ; 
such are no more than the bleared and withered 
mummies of Egyptian men to the fresh vigour of 
youth: it is while free and waving in the waters 
that we must search for the best elucidations of 
their habits and gracefulness. Years ago Ray wrote 
in his earnest and noble manner :—“ Let us then 
consider the works of God, and observe the opera- 
tions of his hands. Let us take notice of, and 
admire, his infinite wisdom and goodness in the 
formation of them: no creature in this sublunary 
world is capable of so doing besides man, and yet 
we are deficient herein: we content ourselves with 
the knowledge of the tongues, or a little skill in 
philology, or history perhaps, and antiquity, and 
neglect that which to me seems more material—I 
mean natural history, and the works of creation, 
I do not discommend or derogate from those other 
studies; I should betray mine own ignorance and 
weakness should I do so: I only wish that ¢his 
might be brought into fashion among us. I wish 
men would be so equal and civil as not to disparage, 
deride, and villify those studies which themselves 
skill not of, or are not conversant in; no knowledge 
can be more pleasant than this, none that doth so 
satisfie and feed the soul, in comparison whereto 
that of words and phrases seem to me insipid and 
jejune.” How he would have rejoiced at the 
popular movement introduced by Mr. Mitchell at 
the Zoological Gardens, and so powerfully backed 
up by the other naturalists of the day; and what 
results would he not have predicted when, in walk- 
ing through the mammon-tainted streets of the 
great metropolis, he passed dozens of shops for the 
sale of aquaria, vivaria, glass jars, syphons, prawns, 
mussels, anemonies, efts, and sticklebacks ? All these, 
and many more living things, cannot be kept and 
nourished, watched and fed, without the spread of 
that knowledge which is known, and the acquire- 
ment of a vast deal that is new. Naturalists will 
no longer be able to write books on things they 
have never seen; and hasty jumpings to conclu- 
sions, and closet speculations, will be rarer as the 
chance of detection becomes the greater, and the 
spirit in which all true men of science do labour, 
and ever have done, is the more rightly appreciated. 
The Merry Monarch’s little spaniel has its collar of 
red morocco, with its silver plate, and the im- 
prisoned sungster of a warmer clime is confined in 
a pretty cage. The love of natural history is not 
the cherished ¢aste of the poor—it is not 
bounded by the circumscribed limits of the 
middle ranks, who find in a glass jar of 
living objects from the pond or sea a re- 
freshing pastime from the heavy cares of 
daily bread, and a cooling relief of the 
feverish anxieties of money-making; but 
the love of natural history lives in high 
places—delicate minds, whose susceptibili- 
ties have been heightened by every kind of 
culture, gaze with delight on the glittering 
armour of the scaly fish, and watch with 
interest the actions, motions, and habits of 
the thousand charming objects to be col- 
lected at any time in a single tide, Could 
not we give a little elegance to the trans- 
parent homes to which we consign our new-made 
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The pictures at Longford Castle, the seat of Lord 
Folkestone; at Somerley, the residence of the Ear! 


/of Normanton; at Kingston Lacy, the mansion of 


Mr. E. G. Bankes, of whose collection the author 
says, that he knows “no other in England con- 
taining so many valnable pictures of the Spanish 
school,”—are among the other principal collections 
visited and described by him in this volume. But 
there is also a very considerable number of which 
he writes that we have not space even to point out ; 
in fact, the aggregate is so large, that did we not 
know to the contrary, it might be supposed he had 
exhausted the whole Art-treasury of the United 
Kingdom: certainly, the contents of this single volume 
will suffice to show, were we without other proof, 
that England is abundantly rich in pictorial wealth. 

As we have already stated, this and the former 
volumes contain little else than a running comment 
upon the works brought under notice, except in 
some cases of very remarkable pictures; to write a 
lengthened critical examination appears never to 
have been the author’s intention, and, moreover, it 
must have extended his publication tenfold or twenty- 
fold. It would be unfair towards him to scan too 
closely the style in which it is written, the fre- 
quent repetition of terms, and the foreign idioms, 
almost untranslatable, which in their anglicised 
version are not very clear; the difficulty of de- 
scribing a single gallery of paintings, without em- 
ploying the same words and phrases again and 
again can only be known to those who have at- 
tempted; how far more difficult then is it to avoid 
repetition, when thousands of pictures are spoken of ? 
As a matter of course, every educated or ignorant 
connoisseur will have his own opinion of whatever 
work of Art he examines; but there are few, it may 
be presumed, who would be disposed to differ, in the 
main, from the judgment pronounced by Dr. Waa- 
gen, or would refuse to consult his work for informa- 
tion on a subject which generally he has most 
faithfully executed. These volumes must, we think, 
prove indispensable to all who are interested in 
England’s “ Art-Treasures,” to which it forms a 
valuable introduction. 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


CuELTENHAM.—A conversazione, to which the 
friends and pupils of the Cheltenham School of Art, 
and the members of the Literary Institution, lent 
their joint assistance, was held in the rooms of the 
latter society on the evening of the 24th of Novem- 
ber. The president of the evening was the Rev. C. 
H. Bromley, Principal of the Cheltenham Church of 
England Training School. The large room of the 
Institution was decorated with a number of paint- 
ings and drawings by the School of Art pupils, with 
engravings, photographs, &c.; and on the tables 
were stereoscopes, microscopes, with a mass of sub- 
jects and objects applicable to them, ivory carvings, 
scientific apparatus, &c., &e. During the evening, 
Mr. J. P. Knight, master of the School, read a 
paper on “ Schools of Art;” and another, on ‘* Pho- 
tography in connexion with the Fine Arts,” was 
read by Mr. Pottinger. 

MANCHESTER.—It is proposed to undertake a 
complete restoration of the Yathedral of this city, 
which, though not to be compared with some of the 
chief ecclesiastical edifices in many other bishoprics, 
is not without interest as a specimen of architecture. 
The sum required for the purpose is about £20,000, 
the whole of which there are a score of men in 
Manchester who might singly contribute, without 
causing him to feel much the poorer for his gift. * 

WaRRINGTON.—Mr. G. Wylde, Government In- 
og to the School of Art, paid his annual visit to 
the Warrington School during the last week in 
November. Since his last visit, the old and incon- 
venient premises in Academy Place have been ex- 
changed for others in every way more commodious, 
and better adapted for the purposes of the institu- 
tion. Mr. Wylde testified his sense of the attention 
of the pupils to their studies, and of their progress, 
by awarding twenty-six medals to them, thirty being 
the largest number that can be given to one school. 
Of the thirteen medals given to the male class, 
eleven were presented to working men and school 
apprentices; thus showing that the advantages of- 
fered by the school are received by those for whom 
they are more especially intended. 

_ Duptey.—Mr. Wylde also visited the Dudley 
School in the month of November, and awarded nine 
medals to the students whom he considered worthy 











of such distinction, 




































































BRITISH ARTISTS: 
STYLE AND CHARACTER, 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THEIR 





No, XXXI.—WILLIAM LINTON. 


g 1LL1AM Linon is one of those landscape- 
painters to whom we are so greatly in- 
debted for adding to our stock of information 
respecting foreign scenery, and especially of 
a land in which ages ago the Arts flourished 
in their highest perfection. He was born at 
Liverpool, towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, but,when yet an infant, was removed to 
Lancaster, in the more immediate vicinity of 
his maternal relatives, whose domains were 
situated in the picturesque valley which 
ascends from the foot of Windermere Lake. 
After the usual schooling of childhood, he 
was, at eight years of age, placed in a large academy near Roch- 
dale, where he remained upwards of six years under the surveil- 
lance of classical and mathematical ‘‘ Dominies,” relieved by the 
frequent visits of the drawing-master, whose days of attendance 





were always hailed with no common anticipation, Half-yearly 

f vacations invariably found him at the old domicile in Lancaster, 
<8 and it was a very rare occurrence for him not to secure a few 
.* days’ ramble among the mountains of Wiudermere. Here was 

2 fostered his innate love of drawing; his pencil was in constant 


requisition on these excursions, as may be supposed, for the beau- 
tiful seenery of this locality could scarcely fail to call forth the imitative efforts 
of the most incompetent tyro in landscape art. 

At this period, however, no idea was entertained by the friends of the boy 
that his fondness for painting would grow into a life-ruling passion, or it would 
have been crushed at its commencement; for even at that distance of time, and 
among a community whose especial end and aim seem to be the accumulation 
of wealth, trade and commerce turned, as they do now still more frequently, 
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| the scale against all other arts whose object is to satisfy the mind and please 
| the imagination, rather than fill the purse. 

| Having completed his term at Rochdale, an additional course of instruction 
| in mathematics was deemed needful, in order to complete his education ; so he 
| was dispatched into Westmoreland for six months, where a system of meagre 
| diet and quadratic equations combined to give a more exquisite relish than 
| ever he had before experienced to a study of the great volume of Nature, as it 
| lay opened out in the lakes and mountains around. On his return to Lancaster 
his love for the Arts was stimulated by making the acquaintance of three 
resident artists: one a portrait-painter, who had been a schoolmaster, a worthy 
man, for whom young Linton entertained much respect, and whose great delight 
it was to talk about “ Sir Joshua,” that “‘ paragon of painters” having allowed him 
the range of his studio in his youthful days; the second was a fidgetty, self-satis- 
fied drawing-master, expert with both tongue and pencil, but of small artistic 
power; the third was a landscape-painter and cobbler, who, to considerable 
talent as an artist, added social qualities, united with intelligence, which gained 
him many friends among the more educated and wealthy of the community, 
From the two latter individuals Linton gained some useful knowledge in Art- 
matters. A year and a half having expired from the time he quitted school 
without anything having been determined upon relative to his future career, he 
was at length urged to decide upon some profession or business, and, moreover, 
with no very gentle hint that commerce was the field in which he was expected to 
labour. Finding all opposition to the wishes of his friends useless, he gave an 
unwilling assent to their desire, and submitted to be articled for five years t6 a 
mercantile house in Liverpool; but as the engagement offered no pecuniary 
advantage to the youth, he took the liberty of absenting himself, as often 
as he could make his escape, from the desk, and running to his easel, till at last 
he fairly broke away, leaving shipping and commerce behind, and returned, after 
losing four years of precious time, to Windermere valley, heartily weary of a 
calling for which certainly he was not fitted. During his residence in Liverpool, 
Linton was a frequent visitor at Ince, then the seat of Henry Blundell, Esq., 
but now the residence of Blundell Weld, Esq. In this capacious and beautiful 
mausion, besides a fine collection of sculptures, is a numerous assemblage 
of paintings, aud among the latter very many examples of Richard Wilson. 
Some of these Linton carefully copied; their simplicity and breadth of style, 
combined with their truth and richness of colour, made a strong impression 
on his mind, and convinced him that to rival such works, Art must be pur- 
| sued as a profession, and not as a mere amusement. The large Claudes at Holkar 
| Hall, near Windermere, now the seat of the Earl of Burlington, contributed 
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no less to confirm his enthusiasm for painting; while frequent sketching tours 
in North Wales, aud among the scenery of the English lakes, tended still further 
to excite his love of Art. Once again at home in the Windermere valley, his 
old and more severe school studies were resumed and persevered in; neverthe- 
less, the pencil ruled supreme, and had abundant materials for exercise in the 
vicinity of his abode. 

Finding that no change of occupation, or of place, could overcome his attach- 
meut to painting, his friends permitted him to come up to London, and try his 
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fortune among his contemporaries. He commenced his career as an artist,— 
| reaping, of course, the usual harvest of disappointments for a considerable 
| period. The ground tilled by most painters requires many seasons of careful, 
wearisome husbandry ere it becomes productive, and it not unfrequently 
happens that the labourer gathers little of its fruits until he is himself almost 
ripe for the sickle of the last great reaper. Not very long after Linton’s arriv al 
in the metropolis, his new artistic acquaintances enforced on him the 
necessity of curbing his imaginative spirit by sketching from nature in oils. 
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for once at least in his lifetime, threw 
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hurches respectively, the first name on the list of subscribers being that of the 
late Archbishon of ( anterbury, while Pope Gregory XV] presented the painter 
With a case of silver medals, In 1839 he exhibited rue EMBARK ATION OF 
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; ne ' » of obtaining for Linton a commis. 
samy a ftalian eins Caen te Duke of Bedford, which is fixed, as a 
clon fee the fireplace in the room at Woburn Abbey dedicated to British 
panel, . . Delos” subject was repeated, with some difference in the com- 
oor ra r the gallery of the painter's frieud, Mr. J. Muspratt, of Seaforth 
Mall, Liv - 001 eabout this time he was engaged by Lord Northwick to paint 
Ha , * eleus of ecenery in his lordship’s estates, Northwick Park and Harrow 
— Hill: the subjects are not of a high pictorial character ; the most 
effective ,icture is the view of Harrow, Lord Northwick’s manor, from the 
fi eS bs Hampstead Heath. In 1826 he produced his large picture, “ An 
eatin City, with the Return of a Victorious Armament, a fine poetical 
pene iti n, the details of which show a thorough knowledge of Grecian customs, 
composition, bought by Mr. Hick, of Bolton-le-Moors, and was engraved for 
« Finden’s Gallery of British Art.” Another picture, somewhat similar in 


haracter, “ Venus and Hneas in sight of Carthage,” was exhibited in 1828 : it is 
| character, i 


> . Mr. Dobson, of Bath. The Earl of Egremont purchased a third, 

mr ot Bh ap time, “A poe Seaport—Evening, very beautifully 
red by r the “ Anniversary. 

Fire luntlarieed bimoclf with much of the most interesting scenery of 
his native couutry, Linton started on a continental tome — a 
France, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy ; in = wot ges Rag 
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variety of sketches of its most remarkable scenery. There, too, he m y, 
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$8, are compositions, or rearrangements, from sketches to suit some histo- 
poetical theme, united to colour st rictly true and natural, otherwise the 
ape student would only be throwing away his time in using them as models. 
¢ formed his style on the study of these still pre-eminent painters, it was 
natural that he should desire to visit the countries wherein they had flourished, 
aud wherein he had laid the scenes of his classical subjects. Accordingly 
he set out, in 1840, on a tour through Greece, Sicily, and Calabria, taking 
Italy in his route, Fifteen months were occupied on this journey, and between 
two and three hundred sketches, many of a large size, were the result of it. On 
his return to England, he opened a private exhibition of all his foreign sketches at 
the gallery of the New Society of Painters in Water Colours, in Pall Mall; the 
exhibition attracted a large number of \ isitors, and was considered highly honour- 
able to the artist. A third visit to Italy, in which he explored and sketched very 
many of the picturesque scenes between Nice and Spezzia, engaged him for 
nearly twelve months in the years of 1843-4. When the exhibition of 
pictures was opened in Westmiuster Hall, in 1847, Linton sent his “ Greek 
Embarkation,” together with a new large painting of the “Temple of Peestum.” 
To the exhibition of the Royal Academy, the same year, he contributed the 
“Lake of Orta,” and “ Bellinzona:” ‘the latter picture was purchased by 
Mr. Arden, of Cavendish Square, and is referred to in our notice of this 
gentleman’s collection, published in the October number of last year. Turner, 
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ay not be out of place to remark here that what- 
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he would never seek to depreciate the merits of a brother landscape-painter Salerno,” a commission from the late Earl of Ellesmere ; “ Venice,” painted 
under any circumstances, while he has been known to use, wheu on the hanging for Mr. R. Stephenson, M.P.; “ Atna and Taormina, from the Theatre,” a 


committee, every effort to secure to their works favourable positions. 
It has already been stated that Linton took an active part in the establish- 
ment of the Society of British Artists, and in their gallery, in Suffolk Street, 


large picture commissioned by Mr. R. Ellison, of Sudbrooke, Lincolnshire ; 
“The Temple of Minerva Medica;” “Temple of Female Fortune, with the 
Acqua Felice,” purchased by the late Sir Robert Peel, and the last work he 











the larger number of his early pictures were exhibited, including his famous +selected from the Academy exhibitions; ‘‘ Venice,” a large picture, bought as 
imaginary Greek compositions. The first picture, we believe, he exhibited at an Art-Union prize by Mr. Alderman Wire ; “ Mentone, in the Cornice Pass,” 
the Academy after his return from his Italian tour was a view of “Zagarolo, in a commission from Colonel Pennant, of Penrhynn Castle: all these paintings 
the Campagna of Rome—Mount Soracte in the distance.” Aninterval of seven bear date prior to the year 1851. “ Venice on a Gala Day—the Grand Canal,” 
years then elapsed, when he contributed “‘ The Valley of Aosta, with Mont Blane exhibited in the last-mentioned year, is a fine picture, full of life and incident, 
and Great St. Bernard.” The first picture exhibited from his sketches in Greece | with the architectural beauties of the old “city of the sea-kings,” most skil- 
was in 1841, a “ View of Corinth.” The year following he sent “ The Temple and | fully brought out: the prize of £50 was awarded to this work, when exhibited, 
Acropolis of Corinth,” and in 1843, six pictures, the largest number he ever | after its appearance at the Academy, at the Manchester Royal Institution. In || 
exhibited at one time: they were, with one exception, Italian views. From this | 1852 his contributions to the Academy were “ Ruins near Empulum in the 1 
} 














period ouly one year (1854) has passed over without some contribution to the | Apennines,” and “The Foscari Palace, Veuice;” in the following year as || 


annual exhibitions in Trafalgar Square, by far the larger majority of the land- 
scapes being taken from his Italian sketches: now and then he has produced a 
picture of English scenery. At the British Institution, too, he has also been a 
regular exhibitor for very many years past :—“ The ‘Temple of Jupiter Olympus 
at Athens;” “Giornico, in the St. Gothard Pass,” bought by a gentleman at 
Stourbridge; “Town and Rocks of Scilla, in Calabria,” a picture with a wild 
evening effect,—it was painted for Mr. H. Bradley, a gentleman resident in 
Worcestershire; “‘ Positano, on the Sorrentine promontory, in the Bay of 
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“ Derweutwater” picture just mentioned, shows that Linton’s familiarity with, 
and love of, the scenery of Greece aud Italy, have not incapacitated him from 
feeling and appreciating the picturesque beauty of his native landscapes. 

In consequence, it may be presumed, of the attention which, as was gene- 
rally known, Mr. Linton had paid to the chemistry of colours, he was appointed 
an Associate Juror of the Chemical Class in the Great Exhibition of 1851, for 
the examination of the colours exhibited there: and in 1853 he published a 
small work on “ Ancient and Modern Colours, from the earliest periods to the 
present time, with their Chemical and Artistical Properties.” The book 
received most favourable notices from the periodical publications of the time, 
our own among the number: we are glad ef the opportunity to refer to it 
again, and to recommend it to any artist who may not have seen and studied 
it: it should be in the hands of every Art-student, more especially when, as 
now is the case, too many artists seem to paint as if they cared little what 
may be the fate of their pictures after the lapse of a few years: they appear 
to forget that their fame can only be coeval with their works, and that if these 
perish, so will the reputation of the men who produced them. 

In 1856, Mr. Linton brought out a very beautiful illustrated book, ‘‘ The 
Scenery of Greece and its Islands,” containing fifty views, executed on steel 
by himself: a volume of singular interest and beauty in regard to its illustra- 
tions, and exhibiting in the accompanying letter-press a very considerable 
amount of classic knowledge: the author both writes and paints well. 


vj EMBARKATION OF THE GREEKS FOR THE TROJAN WAR, 





“Mountain Town in Calabria, with Brigands driving away a Herd of Bul- 
locks ;” in 1855, “ Ruins of the Castellum of the Julian Aqueduct, Rome,” 
| and a “Scene near the Mouth of the Po, on the Adriatic ;” in 1856, “ The 
| Tiber, with the Church of St. Andrew the Apostle, and the Vatican ;” and last 
| year, a large view of “Derwentwater.” There were two English subjects 
exhibited by this artist at the British Institution in 1856, which ought not to 
| be omitted from this list ; the one, “An old Sloop on the Sands of the Dee,” 
the other, “ Maryport, Cumberland ;”’ each of these works, as well as the 
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[Putterworth sod Heath. 
| The great charm of Linton’s pictures is their unaffected truthfulness,—we 
are speaking now of his subjects from nature,—and the picturesque character 
which he gives to the most simple subject that invites his attention. When 
his pencil is busy with mountain scenery, it can assume a grandeur worthy of 
the occasion, without “o’erstepping the modesty of nature:” it never aims at 
producing those extraordinary effects that are so apt to gain the applause of the 
many who consider such a style of painting as “fine Art.” His touch is firm 
and decided where such qualities are necessary, while his distances are repre- 
sented with an aerial delicacy that few of his contemporaries can, or do, attain. 
Were we in a position to form a picture-gallery of our own, we should 
undoubtedly select, as examples of this artist, his Grecian views in preference 
to others; not, however, because we consider them superior as works of Art, 
but because we feel more pleasure in contemplating those scenes of past glory 
and magnificence. Moreover, the painter seems most at home in these 
subjects; his mind is imbued with the immortal memories that cling 
to every foot of ground on which the Athenian, Spartan, and Theban 
have trodden; aud he invests these pictures with the grandeur and dignity 
befitting the histories they recall. The large painting of the “Temple of 
Pestum,” in the Westminster Hall Exhibition, is a fine specimen of this class 
of Linton’s works. In his ideal compositions, such as the ‘‘ Greek Armament,” 
| the “ Caius Marius,” the “ Venus and Aineas,” he shows a poetical imagina- 
tion, in harmony with the heroic verse of Homer and Virgil. 
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THE TOMBS OF ENGLISH ARTISTS. 


No. L—WILLIAM ETTY, R.A. 


Tuxrs is an indefinable charm about true greatness that on 
even with the inanimate objects by which it was surrounded in life. . _ 
we make pilgrimages to the homes, and haunts, and tombs of those who - 
gone before us, and have left enduring monuments of their undying men - 
powers for our behoof, gratification, or improvement. ‘There is no — 
touching homage paid to genins than this desire to recall its existence, as we 
as the imagination can do it when assisted by such mementoes. Many weary 
miles have been travelled for this gratification ; and that it is a great one few 
can doubt, who have visited in a loving spirit the birth-place or grave of a 
Shakspere or a Raffaclle. But minor men share in a minor degree this Art- 
worship, and few Englishmen will fail to take an interest in the memorials that 
the time-honoured city of York afford of our English Titian—W ILLIAM Erty. 
Etty published in the Axt-JourNat, in the year 1849, a charming piece of 
autobiography, having all the simplicity and freshness that such biography only 
retains. He notes there his great regard for his native city. He says,— 
“Like my favourite hero, Robinson Crusoe, I was born in the city of York— 
so he says, so say 1, only he was born in 1632, I in 1787, March 10, of an 
honest and industrious family. Like Rembrandt and Constable, my father also 
was a miller, and his mill was standing, till this year, on the old York road to 
London, about half a mile from York. My first panels on which I drew 
were the boards of my father’s shop-floor, my firet crayon a farthing’s worth 
of white chalk.” This he wrote in the honse depicted in our engraving. During 
all his wanderings his heart was in Yorkshire, and he went back to live and 
die in the historic city he loved so well. 


| 


It truly deserves the name of an historic city, inasmuch as the records of 


York carry us back to the earliest period of authentic history—the written 





~ 


ETTY'S HOUSE, YORK. 


history of the Roman Invasion. When Suetonius Paulinus had the command 
of the Britannic army of occupation at the beginning of the reign of Nero the 
ninth legion of troops was stationed at York. , 


This legion, in accordance with | 
the policy of the Roman government, was composed of Spaniards, for it was | 
considered wisest to have no native soldiers in the cohort placed in a conquered | 
province. It ic most interesting to see in the York Museum the simple tombs, | 

’ 





those projecting clocks, a reigning favourite with our great grandfathers. This 
is supported by massive iron-work, formed into foliage and flowers, and possessing 
more claim to attention on the score of artistic excellence than is usual in such 


| works. It is surmounted by a quaint figure of a naval officer, in the costume 


of Queen Anne’s era, using an astrolabe. Turning into the small square 
which is beside this church, we see in front a modest mansion, with heavy 
carved door, solid window frames, aud a deeply-pitched roof. It may have 
been the parsonage house at one period, it seems fitted for the Dr. Primrose 
of Goldsmith’s immortal story. It is, however, the house in which Etty lived 
and died. Shortly before his death he had attended the funeral of a friend in 
the church-vard of St. Olave, and he then desired to be buried in that spot 
provided he died in York; both events happened, and we will retrace our steps 
to visit the last resting-place of the painter: few lie in a more picturesque 
locality. 

The church-yard of St. Olave adjoins the beautiful grounds of the York- 
shire Philosophical Society, where one of the most interesting local museums 
in the kingdom is situated, as well as fragments of antique building, including a 
portion of the Roman wall of the city of York; the noble multangular tower, 
one of its defences, and the elegant ruins of the Benedictine Abbey of St. 
Mary. ‘The original foundation of this once large and opulent establishment 
was prior tothe Norman Conquest; the ruins we now look upon are the remains 
of the work of the Abbot Simon de Warwick, completed in the latter half of 
the 13th century, the Augustan age of Gothic architecture in England, when 
it exhibited the chastest proportion and the most elegant conception, combined 
with an amount of decorative enrichment controlled by the truest taste. These 
walls, beautiful in decay, bound the church-yard of St. Olave, the church being 
partly constructed of its stones; a serics of arcades occupy the lower portion of 





>; 
ETTY'S TOMB, YORK. 


Pr walls, and about their centre is a pointed arch, once acting as the northern 
entrance to the choir. This arch was closed until recently; it has now been 


constructed of tiles and laid over the bodies of some of these soldiers by their opened, that the tomb of Etty may be seen from the grounds. It stands exactly 
companions, The ashes of the deceased soldier had been placed in its urn, and | opposite the arch, and is slightly ornamented with Gothic panels and quatrefoils, 


over all these tiles were laid, edge to edge, like the sloping roof of a house. and forming a frame to t 
, 


each tile has been stamped with the title of this cohort thus—LeG, 1x. HIsp._— 
for Leyio nona Hispamica. ‘The same museum contains the records of me | 
Romans who have died here young, affected no doubt by the severe ft othoag | 
Britain. Among them is the stone sarcophagus of Th odor anus, who die " b = 
at the ave of thirty, and who is stated, in the inser ption upon it, to sear mae 
native of Nomentum, a small « ty of Ancient Latium. Agricola rested } anger h 
his victorious army, Which had subjugated the whole of the sihdiliens tates 
of Britain in one summer's « unpaign. Severus again marched thr an he 
land, and died at York, a.p. 210. worn out by anxiety, fatigue and ai me 
At the early part of the succeeding cc niury, Constant ne ( blores fixed his — 
dence at York, and also died there: but the greatest event par vetagg 
connection with the old masters of the world. was the pr relamatin : of C “i 
lamatio ne 


stantine the Great, as Emperor by the army at York, where he w: at tl 
- “i father’s death, and where he is said by some to have “wathy tag 
a slew ™ ante bs Eagiend possesses more attraction for the scholar and the 
meget A - . pore hy y ~ ' ork, which is still surrounded by its medieval 
by. Eitty might be | al a b np aye oa rs — 
The visitor to ¥ ’ 


streets to the ret tt 7 ae r ear ady clue throug 
ramp whl os ae the last home of Etty still stands, should pass 
Museu . gardens it ke ads i - and tale the road Opposite the gate of the 
street there stands, « th +e . on Woney Street a short distance down this 

| She right hand, the Church of St. Martin, a decorative 


cece of architectu 
! weeture, to which the attention is at once directed by one f 
, 20 


h its labyrinthine 


ue simple inseription— 
“WILLIAM ETTY, ROYAL ACADEMICIAN.” 


and peep beneath the arch; no fitter “ frame-work” could 
r danse 5 dhe painter's tomb ; few have one in a more picturesque 
er still have been thus publicly honoured by their fellow-townsmen 
; er been by the men of York. They are “honoured in honouring 
Baglend then it 8 9 7 = wo aphorism is now more generally felt in 
happily the art of on 0 r J The arts of peace do most for us in an era when 
Etty had that : saa 18 ess generally called into action, and never willingly. 
mind. He Suoal his om which few men possess, the wisdom of a contented 
the bustle of - ‘or we home, in his own provincial birth-place, better than 
His character — a “ the notoriety he might obtain by a residence there. 
where, but he wren bc oe would ensure him attention and deference any- 
felt with the Db a ry own nook by the old church in York. He probably 


Trees wave over it 
have been desired 
locality, 
as Etty 
him,” 


“ The wind is stronges 


The quiet lite t on the highest hills, 


is in the vale below.” 

This would be no place to criticise 
defects—suftice to say 
and riy i 


( se the art of William Etty, its merits or its 
er preiprt pepe its own peculiar place in the English school, 
ailianen oe ies of that of Venice. Bold and brilliant in style, it pos- 
pa as ome A ore and beauty of composition in an eminent degree; 
ihe mene ving painter, except Mulready, who so perfectly understands 

nent of vi This was Etty’s great forte—he was the 


Turner of fi wid colour. 
F. W. FarrHo.t. 


gure painters, 
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VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES 
OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL. 





THE COLLECTION OF W. A. JOYCE, Esa., 
TULSE HILL. 


Tus collection—which consists entirely of works of 
the British school—has beeu formed of late years, 
and contains examples of the feeling and mauner of 
a numerous catalogue of our most eminent painters. 
The pictures are, for the most part, small in size ; 
but they have been selected with sound judgment 
by Mr. Bates, the landscape and marine-painter. 

‘Drawing for the Militia,’ J. Parrie.—This is 
the finished sketch for the picture which Mr. Philip 
exhibited now some years ago—before he remodelled 
his style according to the spirit of foreign subject- 
matter. It will be remembered as a humorous sub- 
ject, similar in its point to another, ‘A Country 
Fair,’ painted about the same time. 

‘ England,’ T. Creswick, R.A., and R. ANSDELL. 
—This is the composition which was exhibited under 
this title in 1850. It is essentially rural, presenting 
a wide expanse of cultivated country, painted in part 
as if from the sunny fields of Surrey. Mr. Ansdell’s 
portion of the labour is a team of well-conditioned 
plough-horses, with figures on which perhaps the 
brushes of both painters have met. The landscape 
is grey and airy, deriving mellowness and harmony 
from the opposition of these horses, a black collie, 
and a small society of very tame crows. It is most 
carefully worked throughout. 

‘ From the Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ W. P. Frirn, 
R.A.—The sketch for the picture painted by Frith 
from that scene in which Madame Jourdain sur- 
prises her husband at the petit diner, which he 
gives to the belle Marquise aud the Count Dorante. 
It is small, and as an essay in colour perhaps more 
striking than any other production of the painter. 

‘ Boy watching Butterflies,’ H. Le Jeunr.—This 
little work must be remembered by all who have 
seen it. The subject is a simple, every-day incident 
—a boy seated under a hedge, for the purpose of 
scaring the birds from the corn, has his attention 
attracted by the playful sallies of a couple of butter- 
flies, at which he is just upon the point of throwing 
his hat. It is most captivating in colour. 

‘Penelope awaiting the return of Ulysses,’ W. 
Erry.—A nude study, presenting the figure in pro- 
file seated on a rock on the sea-shore. The flesh- 
tints—in the management of which Etty was equal 
to the best of the elder or younger masters—are 
broad, clear, natural, and therefore simple; and the 
figure altogether, round and substantial. 

‘Lago di Garda by Moonlight,’ J. Hortanp.— 
A small picture, and of course low in tone, but 
infinitely rich in colour, strongly reminding the 
observer of Titian and the most laxnrious of the 
Venetian masters. The existence of the Jocale is 
forgotten in the enchanting sweetness of a repre- 
sentation which seems to be a remembrance of the 
unreal scenery of a poet’s dream. 

‘Labour,’ G. Smiru.—A single figure, that of a 
boy studying his lesson. It is one of a pair, of 
which the other is called ‘ Rest,” wherein we find 
the same boy, who has fallen asleep. Both pictures 
are interesting from their truth and the perfection of 
their manipulation. 

‘ Griselda,’ R. Repcrave, R.A.—The sketch for 
the large work now in the possession of Mr. Mann, 
and showing Griselda being attired for her marriage 
with the Marquis. 

“Italian Lovers,’ A. Etmore, r.A.—Two half 
figures in costume which may be referred to the 
14th or 15th century. Both figures are remarkable 
for pointed and earnest expression. 

“Cromwell discovers his Daughter receiving the 
Addresses of his Chaplain,’ A. L. Eoa, A.R.A.—The 
hero of the story is Jerry White, who is discovered 
by the Protector on his knees, kissing the hand of 
Lady Anne Cromwell. The story is pointedly told. 

‘The Lace-maker,’ D. W. Deane.—A dark, but 
effective picture. 

‘The Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle,’ C. Baxrer.— 
A composition of three figures painted with the artist’s 
usual excellence. 

‘ Ehrenbreitstein,’ H. Bricut.—Painted in 1842. 

‘The Fern-cutter’s Daughter,’ F. TayLer. — 
A study in oil, very much more carefully wrought 
than the water-colour works of the artist. A pen- 





dant to this is entitled ‘The Gamekeeper’s Daugh- 
ter,’ by the same hand. 

‘The Brook,’ J. Linnett.—This picture, which 
has never been exhibited, was painted in 1851, from 
material somewhere near Bayswater, and in the best 
manner of the artist. 

‘The Student,’ J. Sant.—A study of the head 
and bust of a girl reading: very earnest in ex- 
pression. 

‘Roveredo,’ C. Stranrietp, R.A.—This is the 
small version of a subject painted and exhibited 
about six years ago. 

‘ All Fours,” W. Hunt.—The subject consists of 
two boys playing cards: the group is treated with 
all the artist’s accustomed humour. 

‘Isola Bella, Lago Maggiore,’ C, Stanrrevp, R.A. 
—A subject most congenial to the taste and feeling 
of this painter, next to his marine material. The 
buildings are picturesque, and very effectively placed 
on the left of the composition, which on the right 
opens to the mountainous scenery by which the lake 
is encompassed. The picture, which is small, was 
painted in 1854. 

‘ Sion, Canton Valais,’ G. Stanrietp.—This pic- 
ture is minutely finished, with a prevalence of grey 
and sober tints. The subject is one which is in- 
debted for the attraction of its rendering to the 
earnestness with which it has been bronght forward. 

‘On Hampstead Heath,’ A. CLint.—This locality 
—the essay-ground of all London landscape-painters 
—affords an endless variety of combination, and 
should it ever be inclosed, the loss will be irreparable 
to artists residing in the metropolis. 

‘A Fresh Breeze on the Maes,’ J. J. Witson.— 
A small picture exemplifying satisfactorily the facile 
handling and simple treatment resorted to for effect. 
The proposition of the title is well sustained. 

* Entrance to Sunderland Harbour,’ G.CHAMBERS, 
—This picture is dark, insomuch that but little of 
the known circumstance of the place is presented. 
The principal object is a collier brig, which is going 
out, or, it may be, in. The work is very freely 
painted,—so much so, that it has probably been 
either sketched on the spot, or recorded on canvas 
immediately after having witnessed the effect. 

‘The course of the Adige between Trent and 
Verona,’ J. V. De Freury.—A small version of the 
subject, grey and full of atmosphere. The scene is 
extremely attractive, and the artist has brought it 
forward with much sweetness and natural truth. 

‘Nant Mill, North Wales,’ J. B. Pyne.—This is 
the pendant to the preceding picture. It was 
painted in 1847, and is, consequently, more substan- 
tive in character than the more recent works of 
Mr. Pyne. 

‘The Holy Well,’ J. Topuam.—This is one of the 
few oil pictures we have seen by this artist. Some- 
times the transition from water-colour execution to 
oil-painting extinguishes those little individualities 
by which we recognise the painter in the thinner 
material; but here there is the same breadth and 
personal point which occur in Mr. Topham’s water- 
colour works, 

‘The Young Maiden’s Reverie,’ H. O’Neiw.—A 
small figure presented in profile; she is seated at 
the foot of a tree, in an open landscape composition. 

‘The Lesson,’ G. SmrtruH.—This was, we believe, 
one of the earlier works which assisted in founding 
the reputation of the painter. The scene is a humble 
interior, in which appears a girl who, while tending 
the cradle of a sleeping child, iustructs her little sister. 
Every object in the composition is rendered with the 
most scrupulous fidelity. 

‘On Wimbledon Common,’ J. V. De Freury.— 
A small picture, characterised by a reality of definition 
which suggests that it has been painted on the spot. 

‘The Balcony,’ A. E. Cuaron, R.A.—This is the 
best of the oil pictures we have ever seen by Mr. 
Chalon. The figures are carefully drawn and har- 
moniously coloured. i. 

‘ Gipsies,’ O. OakLEY.—Substantial, characteristic, 
and well drawn. 

‘ Fruit,’ G. Lance.—This is a water-colour draw- 
ing, powerful and very solid in manner—the only 
work of this class we have seen by the painter. 

‘ The Howdah,’ F. Wysuap.—Two female figures, 
remarkable for delicacy of colour and finesse of 
execution. 

* Scheveling Beach,’ E. W. Cooxe, A.R.A.—The 
subject is so well known that we need not describe 
it. The interest centres in the boats and figures. 





‘The Lesson,’ G. B. O’'Ne1.—An interior with 
small figures. 

‘The Secret,’ A. Soromon.—This is an episode 
from the picture painted some years since by this 
artist, entitled ‘The Discipline of the Fan,’—a sub- 
ject derived from the “ Spectator.” 

‘The Procession to Church,’ G. CarrerMoLe.— 
This drawing was made about 1830; it is full of 
skilful manipulation, and is distinguished by more of 
veritable locality than more recent works. 

‘South Transept of Melrose Abbey,’ D. Ronerrs, 
R.A.—A drawing made in 1830 for engraving: 
very simple in colour. 

‘The Discipline of the Fan,’ A. So.omon.—This 
is a small version of the subject—perhaps that which 
the artist painted to prove his composition. 

‘The Lesson,’ T. Wenster, R.A.—This work 
is in treatment very like a Dutch picture: the 
figures are an old woman and a child, who do not 
entirely harmonise ; but the picture generally is of 
high merit. 

‘La Filatrice,’ M. Antnony.—A study of a single 
figure: freely painted, with a fine feeling for colour. 

* The Woodman’s Return,’ F. Goopans, A.R.A.— 
A passage of cottage life painted in 1853 ; it remains 
as brilliant as when in the exhibition. 

‘Hark!’ W. H. Kyitont.— Another highly 
finished episode of humble life—the title being the 
exclamation of the cottager, who holds his watch to 
the ear of his wondering child. 

‘The Rustie Artist,’ W. Hemstey.—The subject 
of study is a dog, which is sitting up in a chair. 
The artist has succeeded in representing most accu- 
rately what he has seen. 

* Cattle,’ T. S. Cooper, A.R.A.—These are two 
sheep, a goat, and a cow, more carefully painted 
than more recent pictures. 

‘Court-yard, near Naples,’ T. Uwins, R.A.—An 
interesting example of the earlier manner of our 
school. 

‘Three different effects on the Thames,’ G, WiL- 
LIAMS.—These are, moonlight, sunset, and a winter 
subject, all rendered with striking truth. 

‘The Rose of Grenada,’ C, Baxtrer.—A lady 
singing, accompanied by her guitar: sweet in ex- 
pression, and beautiful in colour. 

‘The Bridal Wreath,’ E. M. Warp, R.A.—This 
picture has not been exhibited : the subject is a figure 
removing the bridal wreath from her hair. 

‘ By the doubtful Breeze alarmed,’ W. E. Frost, 
A.R.A.—A small nude study, wrought with all the 
nicety of miniature. 

* Near the Undereliff, Isle of Wight,’ 8. R. Percy. 
—The subject is a gentle upland, rough with weeds 
and ferns, and closed by trees. 

‘A bit of Fun,’ P. F. Poors, A.R.A.— The 
agroupment consists of a girl with a pail of milk, 
accompanied by a child, and a kid which playfully 
rises on its hind legs: this was painted in 1841. 

‘Welsh Scenery,’ F. Hutme and H. B. Witte. 
—aAn extremely bright and effective passage of land- 
scape art, containing a herd of cows, each individua! 
of which is drawn with much accuracy. 

* Wayside Gossip,’ E. J. Copnerr.—This is a dis- 
course between two Welsh girls, who have casually 
met in the course of their wayfaring. It was ex- 
hibited in the British Institution in 1852. 

‘Dover,’ G. CuamBens.—A spirited view of this 
place from the sea. 

‘The Reprieve,’ J. R. Herpert, R.A.—An early 
picture, dated 1835. 

‘The Refectory,’ S. A. Hart, R.A.—This was 
exhibited in 1848: it is one of the artist's best 
productions. cae 

‘Shiplake Mill,’ A. Wit11ams.—The locality is 
at once determinable ; the aspect of the sky is dark 
and menacing. ; 

‘Venice,’ J. Hortanp.—Much of the reputation 
of this painter is based upon his transcendently 
coloured Venetian essays. 

‘The Larder Invaded,’ T. Farp.—This small 
picture, which is characterised by much of the feeling 
of Wilkie, was painted in 1849. 

‘Interior, Brittany,’ E. A. GoopaLt.— Most har- 
monious in colour. mes 

‘Spaniel,’ Sir E. LANDSEER, R.A.—This is an 
early picture, having been executed when Sir E. 
Landseer was about nineteen years of age. 

‘ Wiltshire Interior,’ A. Provis.—One of a series 
of studies distinguished by much originality of 
feeling. 
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‘Near Hastings,’ C. STANFIELD, R.A.—This was 

inted about fifteen years ago : the subject, w hich 
declares itself at once, is owen by boats, and a 

sea. It has been engraved. “a 

art Pet Lamb,’ W. CoLLins, R.A.—This is one 
of Collins’s best works—deep in tone, but very care- 
fully worked throughout. It is an early picture, and 
is well known from the engravings which have been 
erect from it. 
" =~ Mill,’ H. Boppinoton.—Painted in 1847. 

‘Windsor Forest,’ A. Gi.pert.—There is much 
in this study to remind us of the earlier efforts of 
our school. - ; 

‘ Bettws-y-Coed,’ J. W. Avten.—Very like the 
place in its freshest aspect. ; , 

‘Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, G. Core.—A 
dark picture of whimsical conception. 

‘ Hardwick Hall, Derbyshire,’ J.D. WINGFIELD. 
—This is apparently a very faithful representation : 
the details are at least circumstantial. 

‘St. Valery-sur-Mer,’ W. E. Batres.—The view 
comprehends a breadth of coast and cliff on the 
left, with boats and other incidents brought forward 
under an afternoon effect. 

* Reigate Heath,’ C. Sims. 

‘A Horse, Cows, Poultry, &e., the property of 
Mr. Joyce,’ G. Core.—These animals are effectively 
grouped, and very care fully drawn. 

‘Lavinia,’ J. Mantin.—A_ water-colour, exem- 
plifying the feeling of the artist. 

‘On the Coast of Normandy,’ S. Provt.—A 
drawing in the best manner of the master. 

‘Laue near Streatham,’ W. Bennetr.—A study 
of trees, extremely full and rich. 

‘The Fruit-Bearer,’ D, Macuisz, R.A.—A study 
of a girl carrying a dish of fruit: an early picture. 

*Mouth of the Rother,’ J. Wiu.son.—This was 
painted about twenty years ago: the subject is 
treated for a high and broad effect. 

*The Letter,’ F. Sronr, A.R.A.—This water- 
colour drawing was made when Mr. Stone was a 
member of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
and was purchased from the Bernal Collection. 

* Lago Lugano,’ G. Herrine.—A bright and har- 
monious picture, coinciding in feeling with the ‘ Bay 
of Laricei,’ by the same hand. 

‘Avenue in Marden Park, Kent,’ J. Witson.— 
A work full of that natural freshness which can only 
be communicated to pictures executed on the spot 
represented, 

*On the Rhine,’ H. Brtcut.—A crayon sketch 
of great power, accompanied by another, ‘On the 
Moselle.’ 

“Haymaking near Reigate,’ C. Davipson.—A 
water-colour drawing, accompanied by another, en- 
titled ‘ Hay-field near Reigate.’ P 

‘Durham, from the South Side,’ T. M. Ricuarp- 
s0n.—Another water-colour drawing, presenting a 
view of the cathedral and the most striking features 
of the city. 

‘The Meal,’ J. F. Heraixo.—The subject is a 
neve , feeding on turnips, some pigeons, a lantern, 
Xe.; and forming a pendant to this there is another 
by the same hand, of which ‘ sheep’ are the subject. 

Coast Scene, Sussex,’ W. SHaYEr. 

* Abbeville,” L. J. Woop This is a richly- 
coloured version of the well-known cathedral; and 
& companion to this is formed by another subject 
from Abbeville, showing the Rue de la Poissonniere. 

‘ The Minstre ty J Woot R. \ favourable ex- 
ample of the manner of this painter, 

"Sheep and Donkeys,” W. F. Kevt.—The auimals 
are most accurately drawn, 
tion is elaborately finished, 

Ua the Maes near Dort,’ A. Monracue. 

Wallenstein’s Camp: The Thirty Years’ War, 
J. Zerrren : 
work we have seen by the artist. 

‘Old Bridge near Godalming, Surrey.’ J. C. 
Bentiey. a 

‘Homeward Bound—off Dover,’ G. Cuawnrrs. 

In this we rk is seen the rapid 

{ the artist . 
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and the whole composi- 
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» much of it having been apparently 
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Oxford gownsman—as an edifice, seen from the 
we oe A much resembles Christ Church. It 
was painted in 1850, and is as careful as the best 
of Mr. Rankley’s works. = 

‘Whitby,’ J. C. BeNTLEY.—This is a water- 
colour drawing, forming @ pendant to another, 
‘Near Whitby.’ ; 

‘ Spring,’ G, Dopeson.—This has been engraved 
in some current publication; it is a composition of 
elegant taste. ; ; 

“Near Windsor,’ J. Starx.—A river subject, with 
pollards and other trees ; eel-pots are also added to 
the auxiliary forms, the whole exhibiting unmis- 
takable features of English river-side scenery. 

‘The Gipsy Mother,’ C. Duxkes.—A substan- 
fially painted and well-coloured picture, to which 
there is also a pendant by the same hand, entitled 
‘ Courtship.’ . 

‘Old Mills near Autwerp,’ J. P. Perrit.—This 
is forcible in effect, and reminds us much of Bright. 

‘Cattle’ J. Witson.—A class of subject which 
the artist has forsaken for marine scenery ; although 
he paints these rural themes with more substantive 
reality than coast subjects. 

‘Evening—North Wales,’ T. Dansy.—Warm, 
luminous, and silvery—equalling many of the best 
qualities of Calleott. 

‘Watering Place,’ J. Wirson.—The materials of 
this composition are a cottage, a stream, with cattle 
and trees on the left, and a glimpse of upland, all 
brought together in a harmony of low tones. 

‘The Sound of the Shell,’ EB. H. Barty, R.A— 
This is a piece of sculpture, of which the subject is 
a child seated, and holding a sea-shell to his ear. 
The figure is elegant and classic, yet well qualified 
with the every-day nature which is familiar to us. 
To this there is a pendant by PapwortH, a ‘ Boy 
with a Bird’s Nest.’ These figures are of small life- 
size, a dimension by no means too large for a 
drawing-room: and we cannot help thinking that 
if the sculptors of our school would occupy them- 
selves more with smaller works, they would serve 
themselves by promoting a taste for the art. We 
have given them on former occasions similar hints, 
feeling assured that, if acted upon, Art and artists 
would be benefited thereby. 


NEW IRON FOOT-BRIDGE 


IN ST. JAMES'S PARK. 


THe influence of official tradition is a very 
curious thing. In practice, it may be defined to be 
the science of perpetuating abuses ; or, perhaps, by 


| Some persons it would be described as successful 


perseverance in doing things badly under difficulties, 


| —the difficulties arising solely and exclusively from 


the superabundance of facilities for doing the said 
things well. This influence is exercised in various 
methods, and in every direction, so that it has 
become one of those recognised entities that we are 


| in the habit of regarding as national institutions. 


Thus we are so habituated to the established system 
of producing public works “ by authority,” that it 
requires some performance of unusual enormity to 
excite our attention. Hence it is only on particular 
oceasions that the operations of one by no means 


| unimportant department of the public service obtain 


any share of public regard. 

This department—the “Department ‘of Works” 
—has been particularly active of late; but, as its 
energies have chiefly been expended upon certain 
competitions, with which it dealt after its own most 
approved fashion, and which have as yet resulted 
only in a useless and absurd expenditure of public 
money, why, as a matter of course, the excitement 
mroused by these competitions in due time died 
away, and so that matter rests. It is true indeed 
that certain rumours of Wellington Monuments in 
actual progress, and of Government Offices in som 
degree of preparation, have been floating about : all 
such rumours, however, are too vague at present to 
do more, as regards ourselves, than stimulate 
watchful thoughtfulness respecting these subjects to 
still more anxious vigilance. One thing is stale hed 
the department has not yet professedly and o al 
set to work, either to build the required oftices ne to 

expected monument. Had these great 





works been actually in hand, it is probable that so 
comparatively trifling an affair as a new foot-bridge 
thrown across the ornamental water in St. James’s 
Park would not have elicited more than a few words 
of passing notice. But, in the absence of works of 
greater magnitude, this bridge assumes an important 
character as being ¢he new government production 
of the day, aud our thoughts are not diverted from 
it into other channels. 

We rejoice to be able to do full justice to this 
truly remarkable structure—that is to say, it is a 
matter for congratulation to us that nothing inter. 
feres with an attempt on our part to do it full justice 
—thongh we confess that we have misgivings as to 
our success. Who, for example, can adequately esti- 
mate the struggle: th were necessary to prevent 
this bridge from b. _, that light, elegant, and con. 
sistent specimen of our present skill in the working 
of iron, which every one would naturally have ex- 
pected it to be? Or, who can trace out the succes- 
sive transmutations by which an unknown number 
of bundles of red-tape were developed into the pou- 
derous and unsightly mass of plain iron bars, that 
seem to have been put together for the express pur- 
pose of showing how badly a government work may 
be executed? A bridge at the spot where this 
unlucky blunder has been perpetrated has long been 
needed, and it now proves a great convenience to be 
able to cross the water at this point. Yet, whena 
bridge was in the first instance seriously proposed, 
the idea was by no means favourably received, be- 
cause it was apprehended that even the lightest 
structure would have the effect of cutting in halves 
the ornamental water, and so causing a very serious 
injury to the beauty of the park. The objection was 
over-ruled on the plea of public convenience ; and it 
was also argued that a bridge intended solely for 
foot-passengers, and not for the passage of artillery, 
might be almost a fairy fabric, and thus the conti- 
nuity of the sheet of water would remain unbroken, 
and a beautiful (as well as eminently useful) object 
would be added to the scene. Any intimation of a 
doubt as to the Art-character of the proposed new 
bridge was silenced at once by a significant reference 
to Marlborough House and i¢s “ Department of 
Science and Art,” which had not then been trans- 
ferred to South Kensington. 

The bridge was made accordingly. No expense 
was spared—it never is spared. The preparations 
were great, and the construction of the actual fabric 
occupied a considerable time. But, what has been the 
result? What has the “Science and Art” done for 
the “ Public Works?” Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry, 
is showing in the new museum at Oxford with what 
admirable skill iron may be wrought after the most 
exquisite designs by a private individual,—to what 
higher degree of excellence has the Government 
attained in the iron bridge in the metropolitan park ? 
In reply to such questions we are compelled to 
declare that, without any exception, this bridge is 
the most outrageous affair that even a department 
has ever succeeded in accomplishing. Ridiculously 
heavy, devoid alike of all taste and any pretension to 
design, exactly effecting, too, what ought to have been 
judiciously avoided, this bridge is formed of massive 
iron bars, which are flat and quite plain, and are set 
very closely together, crossing each other diagonally. 
The framework is equally ponderous, out of cha- 
racter, aud—there is no other word—ngly. A stone 
wall would not have divided the water, or destroyed 
the view more effectually, and an object more un- 
sightly in itself it would have been difficult indeed to 
have devised. 

In sober sadness, we ask why is this? With such 
works as this bridge before our eyes, what are we to 
expect from the Government when it takes in hand 
operations of far greater importance? On the part 
of the public the inquiry is inevitable—“ How could 
such a bridge have been built by a government which 
has at its command a special department of Science 
and Art?” A few more such “ public works,” and 
the inquiries of the public will be concerning the use 
of “ departments ” in general, and of the “ Science 
and Art” department in particwar. 

It is humiliating enough to see a wretched in- 
truder such as this bridge spoiling a beautiful park 
in the metropolis, but it is still worse to know that 
it has been produced at a great cost, and with what 
would seem to have been a resolute determination to 
set Art and propriety equally at defiance. 
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NIEPCE DE SAINT VICTOR’S 


DISCOVERY OF NEW AND REMARKABLE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PHENOMENA. 





Tue recently published discoveries of M. Niépee de 
St. Victor are certainly the most important which 
have been made since the discovery of photography 
itself. To the philosopher they are of the utmost 
importance; they will lead him to seek yet fur- 
ther into the conditions of radiant force, and they 


may probably compel him to adopt new views as to | 


the actual state of light itself. To the artist and 
photographer they offer new and beautiful results, by 
which he may be enabled eventually to reproduce in 
darkness the images of objects which have once been 
exposed to the light. The importance, therefore, and 
the extreme novelty of the communication made by 
M. Chevreul to the Academy of Sciences, on the 
16th of November, induces us to present, with as 
little delay as possible, the subject in full before the 
readers of the .4rt-Journal. 

The conditions now determined are—that any 
body, after having been exposed to light, retains in 
darkness some impression of this light. M. Niépce 
remarks—“ The phosphorescence and the fluores- 
cence of bodies are well known, but I am not aware 
that any experiments have ever been made on the 
subject which I am about to describe.” 

Expose to the direct rays of the sun, during a 
quarter of an hour at least, an engraving which has 
been kept many days in obscurity, and of which 
one-half has been covered by an opaque screen ; then 
apply this engraving upon a very sensitive photo- 
graphic paper, and, after twenty-four hours contact 
tn darkness, we shall obtain, in black, a reproduc- 
tion of the white parts of the engraving, which, in 
the process of insulation, has not been sheltered by 
the screen. 

If the engraving has been kept for many days in 
profound darkness, and we then apply it upon sensi- 
tive paper, without having previously exposed it to 
light, it is not reproduced. Certain engravings 
which have been exposed to light are reproduced 
better than others, according to the nature of the 
paper; but all kinds of paper, even the filtering 
paper of Berzelius and the papier de soie, with or 
without a photographic design, and others, are repro- 
duced more or less perfectly after exposure to light. 
Wood, ivory, parchment, and the living skin, are re- 
produced perfectly under the same circumstances ; 
but metals, glass, and enamels, are not reproduced. If 
an engraving is exposed to the rays of the sun for a 
very long time, it is saturated with light: and the 
intensity of the impressions obtained by contact in 
darkness is so great, that M. Niépce hopes to arrive 
at a process by which, operating upon very sensitive 
papers,—as paper prepared with the iodide of silver, 
for example, or upon the dry collodion or albumen 
tablets, and developing the image with gallic or the 
pyrogallic acid,—to obtain proofs sufficiently vigorous 
to form an original, from which impressions may be 
taken. A new means for reproducing engravings 
will thus be secured. 

It may be satisfactory to our photographic friends 
to give some of M. Niépcee’s experiments, as described 
by M. Chevreul. 

If we interpose a plate of glass between the en- 
graving and the sensitive paper, the whites of the 
engraving are no longer impressed upon it. The 
same interruption of the radiations takes place if 
we interpose a plate of mica, or a plate of rock- 
crystal, or of yellow glass stained with the oxide of 
uranium. We discover further that these substances 
arrest equally the impression of the phosphorescent 
rays when placed directly in front of the sensitive 
paper. 

An engraving covered with a film of collodion or 
of gelatine is reproduced ; but an engraving covered 
with a layer of varnish or of gum is not reproduced. 
An engraving placed at three millimetres distance 
from the sensitive paper is very well reproduced ; 
and if the design is of a bold character, it will be 
reproduced at the distance of a centimetre.* The 
impression is not, then, the result of action of con- 
tact, or of chemical action. A coloured engraving of 
many colours is reproduced very unequally ; that is 








* The millimetre is 0-03937 of an English inch. The 
centimetre is 0°39371 of an English inch. 


to say, the colours imprint their image with dif- 
ferent intensities, varying with their chemical nature; 
some producing an impression which is very visible, 
whilst others scarcely tint the sensitive paper. 

It is similar with characters printed with different 
inks. Printer’sink, whether it be such as is used 
with type or for copper-plate printing, and the ordi- 
nary writing ink, formed of a solution of nuigalls and 
sulphate of iron, do not give images ; while certain 
“ English inks give impressions sufficiently strong.” 
Vitrified characters, traced upon a plate of varnished 
porcelain, or covered with enamel, are imprinted 
upon the sensitive paper without the porcelain itself 
_ leaving any trace of its presence; but a porcelain 

not covered with varnish or enamel, such as discuit 
china or “la pdte de kaolin,’ produces a slight 
| impression. 

If, after having exposed an engraving to the light 
during one hour, we apply it upon a white card 
which has remained in darkness during some days, 
and if, after having left the engraving in contact 
with the card during twenty-four hours at least, we 
put the card in its turn in contact with a leaf of sen- 
sitive paper, we shall have, after twenty-four hours 
of this new contact, a reproduction of the engraving ; 
a little less visible, it is true, than if the engraving 
had been applied directly upon the sensitive paper, 
but yet distinct. 

When a tablet of black marble, lightly strewn 
with white spots, after having been exposed to the 
light, is applied at once to a sensitive paper, the 
white parts of the marble only are imprinted upon 
the paper. Under the same conditions, a tablet of 
white chalk will produce a sensible impression, 
while a tablet of charcoal will produce no such effect. 
When a black and white feather has been exposed to 
the sun, and applied in darkness to a sensitive sur- 
face, the white parts alone imprint their image. The 
feather of a parrot—red, green, blue and black— 
has given scarcely any impression, acting as if the 
feather had been black. Certain colours, however, 
have left traces of a very feeble action. 

Experiments have been made with textile fabrics 
of different natures and of various colours. The fol- 
lowing are a few of the results: — 

Cotton— White impressed the sensitive paper. 

a Brown (by madder and alumina). No- 
thing given. 
Violet (by madder, alumina, and iron). 

Scarcely anything. 

és Red (by cochineal), Nothing. 

. Turkey Red (by madder and alum). 
Nothing. 

Ps Prussian Blue, upon white ground, is the 
blue which produces the best im- 
pression. 

‘os Blue (by indigo). Nothing. 

- Chamois (by peroxide of iron). No 
impression. 

Linen, silk, and woollen cloths give equally dif- 
ferent impressions, accordiug to the chemical uature 
of the colours, 

M. Niépee calls particular attention to the follow- 
ing experiment, which is, as he says, curious and 
important :— 

We take a tube of nctal—of tin-plate, for example, 
or of anyother opaque substance—closed at one of its 
extremities, and cover the interior with paper or 
white card: the open end of the tube is exposed for 
about an hour to the direct rays of the sun. Then 
apply this open end to asheet of sensitive paper, and 
preserve it in this state for twenty-four hours, when 
the circumference of the tube will have designed its 
image. More than this. Jf an engraving upon 
china paper is interposed between the tube and the 
sensitive paper we tind the same reproduced. Re- 
produced, be it remembered, by the radiations which 
have been absorbed and re-developed from the interior 
of the tube. “If we close the tube hermeiically as 
soon as we cease to expose it to the light, we shall 
preserve, during an indefinite time, the faculty of 
radiation, which the insulation has communicated, 
and we shall see that this is manifested by the im- 
pression produced when we apply the tube upon a 
sensitive paper, after having removed the cover by 
which the tube was closed.” 

Niépce then informs us, that he has repeated upon 
images formed in the camera-obscura, similar experi- 
ments to those which he has made with the direct 
light. A piece of card which had been kept in dark- 
| ness was placed in the camera-obscura for about 











three hours, and on it was projected an image bril- 
liantly illuminated by the sun. Then the card was 
applied to sensitive paper, and after twenty-four 
hours there was obtained a reproduction of the pri- 
mitive image of the camera-obscura, There must 
be a long exposure to obtain an appreciable result. 

It will be remembered that some few years since 
Professor Stokes drew attention to some peculiar 
conditions of light, to which he gave the name of 
Jluorescence. M. Niépce has made several experi- 
ments with substances which possess this peculiar 
property. A design was traced upon a sheet of white 
paper with a solution of sulphate of quinine, one of the 
most fluorescent bodies: the paper was then exposed 
to the sun, and subsequently applied to the sensitive 
paper. The fluorescent parts were reproduced in 
black, much more intense than that of the paper 
upon which the design was formed. A plate of 
glass interposed between the design and the sensitive 
paper prevented any impression. A plate of glass, 
coloured yellow by the oxide of uranium, produced 
the same effect. If the design in sulphate of quinine 
has not been exposed to light, nothing is produced 
upon the sensitive paper. M.Niépce then tells us 
that a design traced with phosphorus upon paper 
will, without being exposed to Tight, impress very 
rapidly the sensitive paper. This impression is, 
beyond all doubt, due to the formation of phosphide 
of silver—it is a chemical change quite independent 
of the luminous effect, and has nothing in common 
with the other phenomena. He says, however, that 
the same effects are produced by fluate of lime, ren- 
dered phosphorescent by heat. 

Such are the principal matters to which M. Niépce 
now directs attention; and if his results are con- 
firmed by further experiments, they must materially 
change our views of luminous variations. 

Many readers may possibly remember the experi- 
ments of M. Moser, which excited much attention at 
the time of their publication (1842), and to those it 
may appear that the results above described are of a 
similar character. It is important that the agree- 
ment and the differences between them should be 
pointed out. M. Ludwig Moser stated that light of 
a peculiar degree of refrangibility is absorbed by 
all bodies, and that they radiate it again in dark- 
ness. This expresses nearly the same facts as those 
now discovered by M. Niépce, but a second state- 
ment by the Konigsberg professor separates the two 
sets of experiments widely from each other. Moser 
says—“If a surface has been touched in any par- 
ticular parts by any body, it acquires the property 
of precypitating all vapours which adhere to it, or 
which combine chemically with it, on those spots, 
differently to what it does on the other untouched 
parts,” 

. These facts, and the experiments upon which they 
were founded, were published in two memoirs in 
Poggendorff’s Annalen, wider the titles of “ Some 
Remarks on Invisible Light,” and ‘* On the Power 
whick Light possesses of becoming Latent.” ‘These 
memoirs were afterwards translated, and published 
in the Scientific Memoirs, vol. iii., Part x1., Vebruary, 
1843. 

Having first stated the peculiar phenomena of the 
Daguerreotype process—in which the vapour of mer- 
cury is deposited on the silver along defined lines— 
he proceeds to show “ that contact is capable of 
imitating the action of light.” Placing upon a plate 
of silver, stones, horn, glass, wood, and other similar 
bodies, Moser found, after contact for a short time, 
that they had all left traces of themselves on the 
metal, and that the images could be developed by 
the vapour of mercury, It was also shown by Moser 
that a mezzotint engraving would, if placed very 
near, but not touching an iodised silver plate, in the 
dark, produce eventually a copy of itself, which 
might be developed by the vapour of mercury. 
The author of this paper had, however, previously 
published in the P/:losophical Magazine, for No- 
vember and December, 1841, another process which 
appeared to explain the causes of the singular result ; 
the following was the author’s process :—A well- 
polished plate of copper is rubbed over with the 
nitrate of mercury, and then well washed, to remove 
any nitrate of copper which may be formed; when 
quite dry, a little mercury, taken up on soft leather 
or linen, is rubbed over it, and the surface worked 
to a perfect mirror. The engraving to be copied is 
to be placed smoothly over the mercurial surface, 
and a sheet or two of soft, clean paper being placed 
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ual contact with the | tions fall.” The laws regulating these ops omg 
hoard: and in this | and reflections-have yet to be determined. 
metal by a plate of glass or 8 fat ; ray ve Within “a few years,* we have learnt that the 
condition the arrangement is allowed al the rint | moment a solar ray falls upon a chemically prepared 
some time. Then the plate ‘ oA box ree tablet, a chemical change is set up ; and hence we 
being removed—is placed in a closed whe ccbdai bade the Daguerreotype, the calotype, the collodion, 
for generating the vapour of mercury. e - a. snd oll the other photographie processes. Pictures 
is to be slowly evolved, and in a few = 4 e Seen vemast ‘aly aa wneeeing truth are pro- 
picture will begin to appear: the vapour 0 ap hite duced in an exceedingly short time. Not only are 
attacks those parts which correspond to ‘~ he - © | ov enabled to catch the play of the human counten- 
—S e r ae Ce ast clutinet naan The ance, and the varying aspects of light and rer in 
very faithful but @ some mage. ’ : eetin 
ar : , x, and | a landscape, but the ever-changing an § 
plate is now removed from the me renrial box, ae Joud is made to impress its own image ; and ere 
placed in one containing iodine, to the vapour of | Cont is ks in billows on the shore, its reflect- 
“ it is exposed for a short’ time; it will soon the wave breaks in bi e shore, 
eg be evident that the iodine vapour attacks — an wa. to paint it on the tablet 
those parts which are free from mercurial om “— nad = oon bepond this: engravings 
Uacbening them: Bese po ao ete ‘ be sed for a short time to the sunshine, 
black picture, contrasted with the grey ground | may be expo . si atale «which 
formed by the mercurial vapour. (See “ Researches | and become saturated with that princip a wo 
on Light,” second edition, p. 261.) To this pro- | produces yore ee eaticaliy sealed 
cess, being at that time convinced that the result | seen that this principle — ee colon pia and 
was due to heat radiations, the author gave the up—that we may indeed bottle wy en 
name of Thermography. ‘Though still convinced | employ them at some ~~ ime “th: ae 
that a very large number of the — oy by — in caaivcoeiad - a rman ar 
Moser were due to the power of the bodies em- | advancing to rreetness | 
ployed to absorb and radiate heat, the author thinks | remarkable words of Dr. Taylor, whoin - fee 
it is not improbable that some of the phenomena | of Scripture Divinity,” in 1762, wrote that " ligt 
observed may have been due to the conditions ~ = oe roe a Siicsor al tans Gn 
developed by M. Niépce. However this may be, it | darkness, expanded throug S tin 
is on that the French photographer has opened | a latent and invisible state), and rendered visible by 
out a most important line of investigation, and, | being properly excited. 
without doubt, many of our younger philosophers 
will seize upon this new ground, and determine the 
problem as it relates to the /uminous, the calorific 
or the chemical principles of the solar radiations. 
One of the earliest investigators of the chemical 
solar radiations was M. Nicéphore Niépce, who was oe 
the uncle of the present investigator, M. Niépce sony 9 Fp ae him ae y ime 
de St. Vietor. An exile from his country, M. N. Pony “4 Tee tt Be 
Niépee continued his investigations at Kew; and, tart amen the 3 ieden’ yon ty the 
judging from the brief records which he has left | jag salon, by order of the Emperor, were, “ Casar 
behind him, he appears to have made some im- | passing the Rubicon,” by R. Boulanger, for the 
portant additions to the sum of human knowledge. | museum of Amiens; the ‘Salutation of the Muse,” 
Amongst other statements which have been recorded, | by Frillé, for the museum of Aix; the ‘ Banks 
we find that M. Niépee said,—* The sunlight cannot | of the Rhone,” by P. Flaudrin, for the museum 
fall upon any body without producing either a | of Lyons ; and the “Battle of the Tchernaya,” 
chemical or a molecular change ; ‘and that, during by Charpentier, for the museum of Versailles.— 
the hours of night and darkness, all bodies possessed a ee . —_ a oo M. — 
the power of restoring themselves to the same con- rillo, aleeation’ the “ Prodigal Bon.” hae i 
cition in which they were previously to the de- | presented by the Queen of Spain to the Pope, 
struetive action of the sunshine.” ‘The results ob- | who has sent in return a superb mosaic.—Mr. Louis 
tained by the nephew fully confirm the views of the | Fould has presented the Academy of Inscriptions 
uncle, aud prove him to have been one-of those far- | and Belles Lettres with 20,000 franes, which is to be 
—, philosophers by whom the knowledge of | given i. a = to — or — of a = *k 
natural truths are greatly advanced. : j entitled ** History of the Arts of Design; their 
There has been, Sein the earliest period of che- Origin, ign vee and Transmission to the various 
mical research, an impression that light was absorbed, ane pode pre Pha ad eager of f ee 7 
and that important changes were dueto that absorp- foreign por Han are ‘admitted = antine Th 
tion The alchemists taught that “ gold only differs essays are to be delivered to the secretary of the 
from silver in being interpenetrated and pierced | Institute before the lst of January, 1860, they must 
through with the sulphureous principle of the sun's \ be written in French or Latin.— The colossal statue 
rays.” Consequently, following out this hypothesis, | of ‘* Ceres,” found in the campagna of Ostia, is des- 
they exposed everything to solar action, and hence | “ned for the Louvre.—A new medal by M. Depaulis, 
discovered the peculiar blackening of horn-silver | the capture of Sebastopol, has just been issued. 
(/una cornea), chloride of silver, and some other | Moscow.—M. Ramazonoff, a Russian sculptor of 
similar facts, Step | me os | celebrity, is engaged upon a monument to be erected 
p by step we are advancing to- | jn this city, to the memory of the late E 
wards a correct knowledge of the influences of solar | Nicholas. It will be procs Meal pt ay “os 
— on matter, and the researches of M. | reliefs, representing important epochs in the history 
epee de St. Victor appear to teach us that the | of the monarch ; one, a scene in the revolt of 1830, 


alchemical speculation was more philosophical than | When, rushing into the midst of a band of infuriated 
we have thought it to be: Here we have the evidence peasants, he frightened them into submission by 
that certain bodies possess in a remarkable manner exclaiming, in. a loud voice, “On your knees!” 
the property of absorbing the solar rays, and of emit- | another bas-relief also represents an incident in the 
tlag them egein fa desttneee. ’ —_ outbreak ; the third, Georgey, the Hungarian 

Now we must entertain one of two considerations, | my Pid sewer So Ge wey ; ane the fourth, 
in which we must be gnided by our preconceived | in Moscow e imperial family, by railway, 
notions of the nature of light. Onthe one hand, it BeRuin.—Professor Kiss h 
may tne supposed that a material element, /umini- | to execute six statues of P 
ferous ether, bas been absorbed, and that it is again | Place the old figures which 


upon it, it is pressed into eq 





Rosert Hunt. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





as been commissioned 
russian generals, to re- 





om stand on the Wilhelms- 
radiated in darkness; on the othe r hand, it will be eats “ Berlin. These Statues are portraits of 
60 scived that the luminous undulations establish + Sehweris, Winterfeldt, Dessauer, Seidlitz, 
inthe bodies exposed to the sunshine motions, which War Thon = -aahenen “ - a sons 
8 tar fro »{ me te ale . , | = of our rea ers Ww / isi erli 
ote: vom _ bareing to a state of re st when re- | will recollect that three of these — om ys 
pote the exciting cause, continue in this state | Roman costume, but the whole Oil beat - 
rhe ' ance, and become new sources of radiant seen in the military uniform of the eine y bes 
= Wredow’s group of “Nike carrying the | 
the pee clearly show that | 1g Warrior to Heaven,” in marble, has been 
the three ph dimthe sunbeam—heat, | laced on the Schloss Bridge: it is the eighth and 
. . ' ‘ . r = power, actinism—are absorbed _ group oe for this structure. 
ad radiated differently according to the ENA.—A statue of the Elector John Frederj 
dra | physical | « —i ctor John Frederick of | 
coudition of the surfaces upon which the solar radia- ee ats, vin be — — 54 summer; it has 
* ron-foundry of Lauchhammer. | 


The researches of M. Ni¢ 


three phenomena unite 


THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


THE OPENING OF NEW LONDON BRIDGE. 
C. Stanfield, R.A., Painter. T. A. Prior, Engraver, 
Size of the Picture, 8 ft. 0§ in. by 5 ft. 
Lonpon of fifty years ago, and London of the 
present day, are almost two different and distinct 
cities ; so dissimilar are they that the staid citizen 
who, in close-curled wig, deep-lapelled: vest, and 
grey worsted stockings, perambulated the metropolis 
at the commencement of the century, would now, if 
alive and desirous of going “on ’Change,” be 
scarcely able to find his way there, or indeed to know 
in what place he was at all. Improvements or 
accidents have removed all his old landmarks—high- 
ways have expanded, byways disappeared, churches 
been levelled with the ground, others, heretofore 
more than half concealed, are laid open to the gaze 
of the passenger ; warehouses, externally gorgeous 
as palaces, have risen up everywhere; and shops, 
glittering with wealth exceeding a prince’s ransom, 
would meet his astonished eyes at every turn he 
took, in lieu of the old, dark, and dingy edifices over 
whose doorways hung a golden lamb, or grasshopper, 
or “sign” of some sort, denoting the business 
carried on by the tenant. Bow Church and the 
Monument he would find much as he knew them at 
first, except that the former looks sprucer and more 
cleanly, and the latter has lost the inscription con- 
cerning which Pope wrote— 
* London's huge column, pointing to the skies, 
Like a tall bully, lifts its head—and lies.” 


Yet the church and the column would only be recog- 
nisable in themselves; around each all is changed. 
“ But where,” asks the old citizen, “‘ is the Exchange, 
and the newsvendors’ shops, that seemed as if hewn 
ont of the arches that formed the colonnade ? where 
all the old inns at which 1 used to take coach for 
business or pleasure—the ‘ Saracen’s Head,’ ‘ Belle 
Sauvage,’ ‘Gerard’s Hall,’ ‘Cross Keys,’ ‘Golden 
Cross ?’ what has become of them all? Where is 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, in which I once heard Pitt and 
Fox in animated debate? What have you been 
doing to the Tower? I don’t see the old Armoury: 
and where is London Bridge?” Such, and a score 
other similar remarks, would naturally be made by 
some octogenarian who had not visited the metropolis 
for half a century, or even less: he would find “ old 
things have passed away, all things have become 
new :” the London of his youth is old London to us; 
and there is no surer sign of the restless, innovating, 
changing spirit of our times—restless for evil as well 
as for good, though not in matters to which reference 
is now especially made—than is exhibited by the 
works that the engineer, the architect, and the 
builder, are erecting everywhere around us. 

Old London Bridge was not taken down till its 
removal became a necessity : independent of its cou- 
dition through age (the foundations were laid in 
1176), and the peculiarity of its structure as an im- 
pediment to navigation, its dimensions were too 
contracted for the living stream that, in the latter 
years of its existence, in annually increasing floods 
passed over it, and which the erection of other 
bridges scarcely tended to diminish. The foundation- 
stone of New London Bridge was laid on June 15, 
1825 ; it was opened to the public August 1, 1831. 
The late Mr. Rennie designed, and partly carried 
out the structure, but it was completed by his sons 
George and Sir John, at the cost, including 4p- 
proaches, of £1,458,311 8s. 11$d.! these odd far- 
things have the appearance of very close calculation 
in a work of such a nature. 

Mr. Stanfield’s picture of the opening ceremony 
was a commission from the king, William IV., who 
ordered a boat to be at the service of the artist 
during the day: the view seems to have been 


| sketched from the centre of the river, “above 
| bridge,” and on the Surrey side. There is quite @ 


pageant on the bosom of the Thames; royal state 
barges, and civic state barges, and barges of all sorts 
and all colours, float around and beneath the ne¥ 
bridge; over which the procession of royal, noble, 


| and official personages makes its first passage : sabe 
an animated scene, skilfully placed by the artist om 
| his canvas. 


The picture is in the Royal Collection at Windsor 
Castle. 
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THE ART-JOURNAL. 





SECULAR AND DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


Tue revival of Gothic architecture at the present 
day has been distinguished by several circumstances, 
all of which demand thoughtful consideration. Of 
these circwnstances, not the least remarkable or the 
least characteristic are, on the one side, the efforts 
by which the movement has been sustained and 
carried forward, and the resistance, on the other side, 
that has striven to check, and, if possible, to put a 
stop to all farther advance. Of the efforts, it may 
be sufficient to remark that they have uniformly 
been earnest, quict, serious, the result of deep 
thought—determined also, persevering, and not to be 
diverted from their purpose. Very different from 
this has been the resistance. Continually over- 
thrown, it has continually sought for fresh ground 
upon which to form its plans and carry out its 
operations. At the first, the Revival was met with 
a comprehensive attack upon the entire range of 
Gothie Art. Signal failure, however, in this grand 
scheme for the complete discomfiture of the hostile 
style (as a style now living and at work), has since 
led to an altered order of battle, and one which has 
appeared to give promise of success. The Gothic 
has been admitted to be a good ecclesiastical style, 
perhaps the best style for erecting churches, with 
their adjuncts of schools and parsonage-houses; but 
for all secular and domestic purposes (except in the 
instances just specified), Gothic architecture has been 
pronounced absolutely unfit, and every proposition 
for adopting it, in the case of buildings of these 
two classes, has been ridiculed as nothing short of 
being absurd. 

To those persons who would take only a super- 
ficial view of the subject of controversy, this might 
perhaps appear to be a plausible theory. There is 
something specious in the idea of a style of Art 
being devoted exclusively to ecclesiastical purposes ; 
and it is easy to set forth certain essential distinc- 
tions between churches and all other public edifices, 
together with every variety of domestic buildings ; 
nor does it require any peculiar brilliancy of genius 
to draw telling pictures of extreme instances in 
which it would appear a desecration to use the 
church-building style of architecture. And such views 
attract attention, and they exercise a certain amount 
of influence. It is, indeed, but very recently that any 
decided steps have been taken to counteract this 
system of reasoning. The Gothic, as it has risen up 
into energetic life amongst us, has been principally 
employed in the restoration of old churches and the 
erection of new oues. The greater number of the 
medieval examples, which have remained to our own 
day, are churches ; and hence the opinion has gained 
ground that the Gothic must be only an ecclesiastical 
style. But the trne character of this great style is 
gradually becoming better appreciated through being 
gradually better understood. Men are beginning to 
see that Gothic architecture possesses qualities which 
enable it to adapt itself, as well to the special re- 
quirements of one class of buildings, as to those of 
any other: they are beginning to understand that a 
Gothic house, and a Gothic town-hall, and a Gothic 
church are three distinct creations of the same art, 
—all of them being alike true to the style, and yet 
each one characterised by an individuality and pecu- 
liar fitness of its own. And, moreover, the use of 
a separate style of architecture for ecciesiastical 
edifices alone, is found to be an absolute innovation 
in Art, and without any precedent in History. It 
is felt also to admit of a just comparison with that 
species of Christianity which is restricted by its 
professors to their Sundays, and left ont altogether 
from the greater proportion of their lives. In these 
days men are but too much led to sever their religion 
from their ordinary occupatious ; and it would be, 
indeed, a practical recognition of such a severance, 
were it to become the rule that there should be no 
community of style even in the architecture of our 
houses of business and habitation and our houses of 
prayer. It is singular, however, to observe the 
tenacity with which the anti-Gothic party adhere to 
their position, as to the exclusively ecclesiastical 
character of the Gothic style. At the same time, it 


* Remarks on SecuLar aND Domestic ARCHITECTURE, 


Present anv Future. By George Gilbert Scott, A.R.A. 
London; John Murray, Aibemarle Street. 1867. 





must be confessed that in this, their favourite posi- 
tion, they have not hitherto experienced any very 
serious opposition. Little has been done, and less 
has been either said or writteu, in support of the 
universal applicability of the Gothic; and so the 
theory has gained strength that, in our own hands 
and ir our own times, this great Art must be con- 
secrated for the production of churches alone. 

But, at length, a powerful blow has been de- 


livered, upon this very point, from the front rank of | 


the men of the movement. Mr. Scott has pub- 
lished a volume devoted to the subject of “ Secular 
and Domestic Architecture, Present and Future,” in 
which he deals with the entire question without 
reserve or hesitation, and, meeting his opponents at 
every turn in their own argument, he fairly inflicts 
upou them a complete and conclusive overthrow. 
Mr Scott’s book possesses these two important 
elements of success, in an eminent degree,—it is 
thoroughly well executed, and it appears at the very 
time in which such a book was urgently required. 
Tn a word, it is the right book at the right oppor- 
tunity. 

It is always a pleasant thing to find a professional 
man dealing with the practical details of his pro- 
fession in a manner which is at once scientific and 
popular, which descends into technical details, and 
yet is both simple and attractive. This is by no 
means a process easily to be accomplished ; but that 
it is practicable, Mr. Scott has given ample proof 
in the volume before us. ‘The great value of the 
book consists in its strictly practical character ; and 
it is equally true that its attractiveness results from 
the same quality. Mr. Scott takes into consideration 
the existing condition of what during the last 
century has passed for architecture in our secular 


and domestic buildings ; he gives a masterly sketch | 


of the Gothic revival, viewed in its bearing upon 
buildings of these classes; he enters fully into 
particulars respecting the materials of these build- 
ings, with their leading features and characteristics, 
both external and internal, and their decorations ; 
he distinguishes the peculiar requirements of build- 
ings erected in the country from those of the same 
class in towns; he classifies public and commercial 
buildings and discusses their several specialities ; and 
then having carefully and judiciously investigated 
the necessarily difficult subject of restorations, he 


sums up his work with a clear, earnest, and explicit | 


consideration of the architecture of the future. 


As every person is in some degree interested in the | 
general architecture of both the present and the | 


future, we would urge upon our readers of all 
classes the careful perusal of Mr. Scott’s volume. 


They may not be predisposed in favour of the | 
style of which he is the able and consistent advo- | 


cate; still, let them observe what he has to say in sup- 
port of his own views. It is more than probable that 
they have never before heard the subject of secular 


and domestic architecture fully discussed—discussed, | 


that is, as well in favour of the Gothic asa style for 
general adoption, as in opposition to it. 
Scott’s book they will find what there is on the side 
of Gothic art; and we are convinced that they will 


find more on that side than they had expected. | 


They probably never have entertained any real 


affection or any genuine admiration for the domestic | 


houses and public buildings commonly erected around 
them, nor have they felt that these buildings were 
calculated to convey any impressive illustration of 
the Art-knowledge and Art-feeling of the day ; and, 
consequently, they may not be altogether indisposed 
to discover that in Gothic architecture there is 


something more worthy of our present state of | 
civilisation and our present condition of knowledge. | 


At all events, the most prejudiced opponent of the 


Gothic will find it difficult to maintain the ecclesias- 


tical theory of the style, now that Mr. Scott has so 
thoroughly disposed of that fallacy. Nor will 
another favourite allegation of the anti-Gothie party 
be able to stand before the explicit and candid de- 
clarations of Mr. Scott,—that the revival of Gothic 
architecture is not (as has been objected to it) 
simply an antiquarian movement, that seeks to repro- 
duce the obsolete edifices of ages long passed away. 
On the contrary, the fundamental principles on which 
the revival is based and carried on, have reference 
only to the noble and comprehensive spirit of early 
Art, and they require that the old style in its 
renewed capacity should be ever ready “to adapt 
itself to every change in the habits of society, to 


In Mr. | 


embrace every new matcrial or system of con- 
struction, and to adopt implicitly and naturally, 
and with hearty good-will, every invention or im- 
provement, whether artistic, constructional, or di- 
rected to the increase of comfort and convenience.” 

To many persons who have been in doubt both as 
to the secular and domestic capabilities of Gothic 
architecture, and also as to the real sentiments on 
these points of the promoters of the Gothic revival, 
this book will be no less welcome than to those 
who will receive it in the fulness of the spirit in 
| which it has been written. They will see in it a 
plain statement of facts, coupled with a clear 
development of principles. They may not adopt 
all its views, but they cannot fail to sympathise 
with Mr. Scott’s warmest friends in admiring the 
ability and honesty of the book itself, and the 
manly candour and thorough earnestness of the 
writer. 
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THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Ir is now some time since we noticed the progress of 
the Decorations ; but although a considerable interval 
has elapsed, little has been effected in Fine Art; 
this, however, results from patent causes. It is 
understood that limited votes of money would be 
applied, uot to the decorative, but to the substantial 
parts of the edifice. All the pedestals, however, in 
St. Stephen’s Hall are filled, with one exception ; 
the statue of William Pitt was placed about the 
end of November. And now that these are finished, 
we may say how much we rejuice that, one and all, 
they are as nearly personal identities as the sculptors 
could make them—allowing for certain refinements 
which the artists effect more in honour of them- 
selves than as attributive to their subjects. There 
was a time, and that not very remote, when the 
sculpture of our school might have set before us 
some of these famous statesmen— 


* Scant of attyre—less than Mercury yelad, " 





like the Johnsonian Hercules in St. Paul’s; but we 

live in a time when the common-sense version pre- 
| vails. It satisfied the sculptors of the 17th century 
| to represent their subjects as Roman emperors, but 
artists of a later period placed their sitters among 
the nudities of the classic mythology. It would be 
an insult to the intelligence of the times to have 
represented John Hampden as a Roman patriot, and 
to make Lord Brougham a Solon or Cicero when his 
| time comes for the immortality of marble. When 
the long-coated statue was placed on the column in 
the Place Vendéme, it was pronounced by the artists 
| of that day a contemptible impertinence ; but the 
| priuciple has prevailed, and we wonder that even as 
late as the latter days of Chantrey, that such a work 
as the equestrian statue of George the Fourth, at 
Charing Cross, notwithstanding its many beauties, 
should have been accepted by any public commission. 
There is in all works of this order a dignity and 
earnestness, showing that, at least, the intention of 
the sculptor was personal resemblance. Many of 
us remember the series of national statues which, 
some years since, were placed on the bridge that leads 
across the Seine to the Chamber of Deputies in 
Paris, but which are now, we believe, removed to 

Versailles: in these statues generally, but in some 
| particularly—as the Dugay ‘Trouin—the dramatic 
| sentiment was carried to excess, insomuch as to give 
to the statue rather the colouring of romantic fiction 
than the semblance of a man who had been busy in 
the grave realities of life. When those works were 
commenced, now twenty-six years ago, the French 
school of history was but slowly recovering from the 
exhaustion of its classic orgasm, iu the most extrava- 
gant theatrical essays of a more modern kind, not- 
withstanding the grave admonitions of the statue in 
the Place Vendéme. In comparing the first statues 
that were placed in St. Stephen’s Hall with those of 
the more recent execution,—we mean those of Hamp- 
den, Lord Falkland, and a few others, with the 
figures of Fox, Grattan, and Pitt,—it is found that 
the sculptors have approached the impersonations 
of the earlier statesmen with a certain degree of 
timidity which is not apparent in the last statues. 
It would have been better that this were not felt, 
although the men of the 17th century were not so 
well painted as those of the 18th. 
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The peculiar features of William Pitt are never to | 

be mistaken; they are here very truthfully pro- 

nounced, although much refine d by a delicacy of treat- 

ment which has been carried into the dress, perhaps 

inconsistently with the character of the man, for Pitt 

was pot abeau. This minister lived at a time when 

the maxim of Chesterfield was in full foree— “That 

every gentleman should dress in the morning for the 

day.” We find him, therefore, wearing the ordinary 

coat of the period, for there was then no variety; the 
choice being that of the famous Cambridge horse-dealer, 
to whose narrow proposition there was no alternative. 
In the right hand is placed a scroll, and over the 
Jeft arm is thrown acloak, which, passing behind the 
figure, is ingeniously settled into a support for the 
statue. In a portrait-statue of Pitt we look for a 
firm status; we think that more re solution might 
have been given to the attitude with advantage, as 
allusive to the character of the man, and benefit to 
the statue asa work of Art; but withal, the identity 
at once impresses any, even idle, observer, who may 
at any time have seen in portraiture thes remarkable 
features. The impression sought to be conveyed by | 
Baily in his statue of Fox is the very reverse of that 
which wereceive in contemplating Mac Dowell’s work. 
The figure is heavy, but yet the head looks too large 
The action—that is, the uplifted right arm—is ener- 
getic and resolute; but the feeling is lost as soon as 
the eye passes down to the lower limbs, which are to 
a degree ponderous. 


| 
We live in days not so remote 


from the time in which Charles James Fox flourished, 

but that persons of ordinary inquiry know his personal 
points; but the statue will occupy its present site for 

a long hereafter, and the sculptor should have ad- 

dressed himself to those who, without inquiry, will, 

now from this statue, conceive Fox to have been a 

coarse and vulgar-minded man. Mr. MacDowell has | 
attributed to Pitt too much exterior refinement : Mr. | 
Baily allows Fox too little, although a man of emi- | 
nently refined sentiment. The statue of Grattan, by { 
Carew, is a felicitons effort. The relief communi- | 
cated to the figure, the pose and expression, place him 
at once ¢ port with the spectator, with whom 
he seems rather to converse than to be in the act of | 
addressing the House. The dress is a successful | 
; it is judiciously broken by lines, and all these | 
lines are probabilities, and mean something. A most | 
impracticable thing is a new coat to deal with, either 
in painting or sculpture. 
simplest sense, stuclosus 


study 


Grattan was not, in the | 
rerum novarum, and vet | 
his dress is that of a gentleman. A few of the 
first of these works may be too pictorial, and it is 
extremely difficult to avoid such a result. as the 
materials from which the sculptors have worked have 
been but meagre and unsatisfactory. But the last 
works generally of the series must be considere das the | 
men themselves, allowing for that increase of stature 
necessary to sculptural effect. When the twelve | 
in St. Stephen's Hall are e: mplete, we cannot stop 
here, there is yet much to be done. | 
To the frescoes we turn with pain, though not 
with disappointment ; for as soon as even these cor- 
ridors were built it was obvious that they were not | 
suited to show pictures, For the ( ommons’ corri- 
dor Mr. Ward has painted two subjects; one is the 
execution of Montrose in Edinburgh, the 
“Alice Lisle sheltering the 
Battle of Sedgemoor.” 


ot he r 
Fugitives after the | 
We will not do these works 
the injustice to attempt to describe them, for the 
light is so insufficient that they are very indie. 
tinctly seen, especially the “ Alice Lisk subject 
The execution of the latter is less obscured a 
still the licht is by no means that whereby works 
of Fine Art can be examined. Wy, observe, how. | 
ever, that the pictures are movable ; that is they are 
executed upon frames prepared with mortar, and 
fitted into the spaces left for their re ception ; ade » | 
trust that their location here ie 


18 Only experiments 
unk s+ the windows of the cor ’ ee . 


ridor be enlarge 
the stained giass removed, In the le we yn 
4, wd o ( o ’s picture—“ The Embarkation of 
dite apes ts for New England.” epee 
Ween oo hp seen, perhaps, as well as Mr. 
in their ae -pches Montrose: but we repeat that, 
for pictures the ate, these corridors are not suited 
Velie ee amy are worse than the Poets’ Hall. | 
windows any p mee colour of the stained-glass 
canant be pineal thoes look feeble : inde ed, it 
decoratio ' * Wherever, as yet, pictoris 
n ate Aw tried in the Houses f Parle 
“ESS has tignally failed. 
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| Mr. Sales. 
| adduced by Mr. Bracebridge, in a letter :—“ In the 
| winter of 1835-6, an excavation wes made to the 


| is necessary for the 
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COLOURING STATUES. 


Tuts question, as usually discussed, is a double one, 
of which the first consideration is “ Did the Greeks 
colour their statues?” the second “If they did, 
should we?” These, however, run so naturally into 
each other, that 1 shall make no effort to keep 
them distinct. In conclusion I purpose to submit 


| a few remarks as to some modes in which I con- 


ceive that colour may, at the present day, be advan- 
tageously associated with statues. 

In 1836, a committee was appointed to examine 
whether any evidences of colour remained on the 
Parthenaic marbles in the British Museum. The 


| committee consisted of Mr. Hamilton, Sir Richard 


Westmacott, Sir Charles Eastlake, Dr. Faraday, 
Mr. Cockerell, Mr. Angell, Mr. Donaldson, and 
Sefore them the following evidence was 


depth of twenty-five feet at the sovth-east angle of the 


Parthenon.” ‘There was discovered a great mass of 
| architectural and sculptural refuse, and “ many pieces 
| of marble,” and among these, fragments of triglyphs, 
| of fluted columns, and of statues, particularly a 


female head. “These last-mentioned fragments 
were painted with the brightest red, blue, and 
yellow, or rather, vermillion, ultramarine, and straw- 
colour, which last may have faded in the earth.” 
“ These curious specimens are carefully preserved in 
the Acropolis, bat much doubt is entertained of their 
retaining the brightness of their highly contrasted 
colours for any length of time.” ‘The colours are 
laid on in thick coats.” “The female face had the 
eyes and eyebrows painted.” No mention, however, 
is made of any colour, or remains of colour, on the 
flesh. 

As regards those sculptural remains from the same 
spot possessed by our Museum, the Report sums up 
in the following words :—“ Upon consideration of all 
the facts in the preceding minutes, it appears to the 


| committee that there remain no indications of colour 


artificially applied upon the surface of the statues 
and bas-reliefs—that is, upon the historical seulp- 
ture: that accordimg to Dr. Faraday’s opinion, 
those portions of the marbles, which from the tone 


and surface might be supposed to be the result of | 
| colour applied thereon, are the original surface of 
the marble, stained by the atmosphere, the presence | 
of iron in the marble, or by some such natural | 


cause,” 

It was stated, however, by Mr. Sarti, who was 
then engaged in taking moulds of the whole series of 
the Parthenaic marbles, “ that the whole surface of 
the marbles had been twice washed over with soap 
leys, subsequently to their having been moulded on 
former occasions, as that or some other strong acid 

fo purpose of removing the soap 
which is originally put on the surface, in order to 
facilitate the removal of the plaster mould from the 
original. Dr, Faraday was of opinion that this cir- 
cumstance was of itself sufficient to have removed 
every vestige of colour which might have existed 
originally on the surface of the marble.” 

The Report thus had left the question of colouring 
statues—as far as regards the Parthenaic remains 
in OUF possession—as it was, were it not for this 
appended note of the committee, relating to a frag- 


| ment of the upper part of the head of Minerva, of 


which it thus speaks :—“ This fragment alone may 
perhaps be considered as an exception to the previous 
statements, inasmuch as the hair appears to have 


a red tint, which becomes distinctly apparent on the | 


application of water.” 


In speaking of the Apollo in 
the I 


almost all over the surface 


the hair, of the flesh, instead of 


Now it is well known to sculptors that in the | 


application of soap leys or soda to marble, which are 
eflicacious Mm removing grease or any foreign sub- 
stance or tint from the surface, that they sometimes 


leave a colouring effect of their own, and that after | 


their use a faint ruddy tint is apt to arise on the 
surface of the marble, analogous to what would be 
produced by the use of acoat of vermillion, and then 
not thoroughly cleaning it off afterwards. - As hen 
preparations have been long used for cleaning mati, 
it therefore appears probable that their effect may 
occasionally have led to false conclusions. This 


ouvre, Quatremere de Quincey makes the same | 
remark, only that in that ease the tint extended | 





effect of these preparations is not, however, of con- 
stant occurrence. The cause of this irregularity of 
action is a question for the chemist. 

The Report on the Parthenaic marbles goes on to 
say— But although the statues and bas-reliefs of the 
Parthenon—at least those portions of them preserved 
in the Elgin collection—do not afford any evidence of 
the use of colour, yet there is a constant repetition 
of small circular holes in the horses’ heads and 
manes, and in one haud of each rider, showing that 
there had been originally bridles to the horses, ‘pro- 
bably of metal.’” Similar holes for the purpose of 
affixing bracelets, buttons for the draperies, &c., are 
also to be observed in the fragments attributed to re- 
presentations of Proserpine and the Hours, and one of 
the Fates. In the back of the Victory are holes for 
affixing her wings (probably of bronze gilt), and also 
in the head of Minerva, for attaching the helmet; and, 
what is still more obuoxious to our ideas, the sockets 
of the eyes are hollow, for the reception of enamel or 
gems, which have fallen out or been removed. The 
segis of the goddess in this pediment had also appa- 
rently some metal serpents attached to it by rivets. 
The above shows that although there may exist now 
no remains of colour on the surface of these marbles, 
that their effect in their original condition was by no 
means monochrom. 

It appears strange that we should have so little 
direct information, nay, even so little collateral lite- 
rary illustration in regard to the practice of the 
Greeks in this respect, with whose life Art—especially 
Art connected with the temples—was so intimately 
entwined. That there were at the time explicit 
treatises on a subject of so much interest as the 
modes in which colour was united to sculpture there 
can be no doubt; but unfortunately they are not 
among those which have come down to us. It the 
more behoves us to be careful of those remnants of 
information which we still possess. 

The subject of painting statues is thus incident- 
ally introduced (Plato de Repub. lib. iv.) in the 
following rejoinder of Socrates:—“ Just as if,” he 
says, “ when painting statues, a person should blame 
us for not placing the most beautiful colours on the 
most beautiful parts of the figure—inasmuch as the 
eyes, the most beautiful parts, are not painted purple 
but black: we should answer him by saying, Clever 
fellow, do not suppose we are to paint eyes so beau- 
tifully that they should not appear to be eyes.” 
Socrates was the son of a sculptor, and practised 
the art as a profession until he withdrew himself 
wholly to the subject of philosophy; and Plato 
lived in Athens, probably in intimacy with its great 
sculptors ; and the word in the criginal, “ andrias, 
without doubt signifies a statue, and not a picture 
on a flat surface, as has been suggested by some to 
whom the idea of painting statues was especially 
abhorrent. The passage evidently alludes to statues 
and the paiuting of them, and this about the time 
‘of Phidias, but it does not designate the class of 

statues, nor does it mention colouring the flesh. 
It is, however, the more to be remarked as it adverts 
to the imitation of nature in such works, in prefer- 
ence to mere decorative treatment, which there 18 
good reason to believe extensively prevailed at that 
time, even, as we have seen, to the extent of put- 
ting gems and precious stones into the eyes. 
Taken in connection with other data on the subject 
of Greek Art, it would induce us to beware of the 
idea of Greek taste being absolutely fixed at any time 
| on this subject, and would rather lead to the belief 
that various styles were followed in the association of 
| colour with sculpture. 

It is evident that at this period there was a great 
demand for statues for various purposes and situa- 
tions, and it is probable that they were finished in & 
great variety of ways: some, probably, fully painted, 
in imitation of nature, some half painted, and some 
not painted at all. Besides these modes there was 
one that evidently widely prevailed, in which variety 
of material, not hidden by paint, did the part of 
colour, Such was indeed the activity of sculpture 
| among the Greeks that all kinds of possible mate- 
rials were pressed into the service. Resides marble, 
not only white but coloured, they used all the metals 
with which they were acquainted ; also the more 
durable woods; also amber, and all the gems of @ 
manageable nature. These were sometimes used m 
combination and sometimes separately, and it 1s 
but natural to suppose, in cases where valuable 
material was used, that the true surfaces were not 
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hidden by paint, where paint could not make them 
more beautiful or more precious; while we may 
well fancy that coarse stove or wood might be 
painted over even with a full opaque colour, without 
detriment, in as far as such materials would not lose 
by such treatment: but it is difficult to conceive 
that a Greek, especially a Greek artist, thrillingly 
sensitive to everything beautiful in creation, would 
ever wholly conceal the poetry of Parian marble by 
any artificial covering. 

Pausauias, in his time, speaks of statues made of 
gypsum as being painted, or at any rate as being 
“ornamented with paint;” and the Agineetan statues, 
which are crude and archaic in character, had evi- 
dences of strong colour when discovered. The habit 
also prevailed of dressing in highly decorated gar- 
ments the figures of divinities, as is done occasionally 
now with images on the continent. Altogether the 
association of colour with statues among the ancient 
Greeks is certain; but there appears to be no evi- 
dence whatever in any of the passages that have 
come down to us, of the flesh of any first-class statue, 
in marble, of ancient Greek art having been coloured, 
although Pausanias expressly deseribes a statue, of 
Bacchus, made of wood, which had all those por- 
tions not hidden by drapery painted vermillion. 

Virgil, in the seventh eclogue, speaking of the 
statue of Diana, describes it as of marble with scarlet 
sandals; and, in an epigram, offers Venus a marble 
statue of Amor, the winzys of which, he promises, 
shall be many-coloured, and the quiver painted: 
but there is no mention made of the flesh. This, 
however, alludes to works either made at Rome or 
for Romans, and does not bear direct reference to 
the purest style of Greek art. 

But the most remarkable of all the quotations 
brought to bear on this subject is a passage from 
Pliny (lib. xxxv. cap. 2), in which he says, speaking 
of Nicias, that Praxiteles, when asked which of his 
marble works best satisfied him, replied, “Those 
which Nicias has had under his hands :” “so much,” 
adds Pliny, “ did he prize the finishing of Nicias”»— 
“Tantum circumlitioni ejus tribuebat.” 

Nicias was an encaustie painter, and the finishing 
he gave was probably therefore only in wax, and the 
word “ circumlitio”” by no means necessarily implies 
the going all over the surface, although it fre- 
quently signifies polishing. It might also, however, 
allude to decorations about the principal parts of 
the statue, as the borders of the draperies, adjuncts, 
ornaments, base, &c.; for let it be remarked that, in 
this case as well as others, no reference is made 
directly to the flesh, which is the chief charm of 
both sculpture and painting, and to the adjustment 
of the various tints of which, had Nicias performed 
this office, Praxiteles would probably have specially 
alluded. 

It is well known that the Greeks delighted in oil- 
ing their bodies at times of festivity ; and it is pos- 
sible that in this case, as well as in others, alluded to 
by Plutarch, the marble might have had a similar 
shining surface given it by the means of wax; but it 
would not require an accomplished painter to do this. 
As regards, indeed, the whole of this celebrated 
passage, on which so much stress is laid by the 
advocates of colouring statues, it seems very possible 
that it is only the record of a chance graceful ex- 
pression from the lips of Praxiteles in regard to his 
friend Nicias, addressed to a third person, evidencing 
the sculptor’s kind-hearteduess and modesty of cha- 
racter in praising his friend at expense of himself. 
When a phrase is ad captandum, down it often 
goes in the record of time, however false may be 
the general impression it may convey, especially 
after the lapse of years. Even in cases when 


truthful in itself, it may be stretched far beyond | 


the original intention, and lead to eventual conclu- 
sions quite erroneous. 

The most ardent advoeate of colouring statues 
could not, one would think, extend his faith to the 
fullest extent of the words of Praxiteles, or conceive 
that the excellence of his work really depended on 
the “circumlitio” of encaustie paint, however 
much or however little it may have been applied. 
No doubt if any adjuncts of colour had been put on 
in bad taste, they would have had a very evil 
effect; and harm might by this method have been 
done much more easily than good could have been 
effected. Doubtless, also, whatever it was that 
was done by Nicias was well done, but that the 
intrinsic value of the work much depended on such 














additions, is a very different matter. The story 
thus appears to me to have arisen from a graceful 
aud amiable expression of the sculptor, and to be 
valuable not so much in throwing any real light 
on the colouring of Greek statues, as in evidencing 
the friendly feeling existing between the artists. 

Difference of treatment in statues would naturally 
arise from the difference of the situation in which 
they were to be placed. When they were to stand 
alone, the sculptor would be comparatively left to 
himself, but in other cases, where his productions 
were but to form part of a whole, and especially 
where they were closely connected with architecture, 
it was requisite that the treatment of the statue 
should harmonise with the art with which it was 
combined. Thi may be well conceived, and led, 
doubtless, in connection with architecture, to the 
frequent introduction of variety of materials in one 
work, or of tinting parts of the material itself if 
uniform, even when the sculptor, as regarded his 
own art, would have preferred a simple surface. 
It is especially recorded of Phidias, that, although 
eventually overruled, he wished to have made his 
colossal Minerva, in the Parthenon, of marble, in- 
stead of in ivory and gold. 

Temple Art, which formed the major portion of 
Art among the Greeks, was of course subservient to 
their creed ; in this architecture and sculpture were 
usually reciprocal. Architecture subserved the pre- 
cious statue of the divinity within, and sculpture in 
turn subserved the architecture in exterior decora- 
tions especially. Painting was applied to the sur- 
faces of the work of both arts, either in spaces 
left free and flat on portions of the architecture 
for the purpose, or uniting together in one harmony 
the productions of the two sister muses, Architec- 
ture and Sculpture. 

We are, I think, bound to admit this, as it is 
indicated not only by the evidences that remain, 
but by the principle of harmonious unity existing 
in Greek Art, viz., that, when colour was introduced 
on the columns, capitals, mouldings, cornices, and 
other parts of the buildings, the same style was 
in degree carriec into the sculptural decorations. 
This, however, offers no precedent for the intro- 
duction of colour into the seulpture, when the asso- 
ciated members of arciiitecture are left untouched, 
as has most strangely been done in some modern 
instances. Indeed, as may be remarked, such treat- 
ment is wholly at variance with the spirit of Greek 
Art, which aimed at unity. 

Possessing in this country the inestimable relics 
of the sculpture of the Parthenon, one naturally 
recurs to the evidence, so near at hand, which they 
afford, that at any rate a monochrom effect in such 
enhancement of a building was not always adhered 
to; on which point the report of the committee on 
the Parthenaic marbles in the British Museum 
directly bears, inasmuch as it shows that metallic 
bridles and straps were affixed to the horses in the 
frieze, and that buttons, necklaces, and wings, were 
also affixed in metal, and by rivets, as also the helmet 
of Minerva; and even that the eyes of this figure 
had some foreign, probably brilliant, material in- 
troduced. 

In accordance with this, that the architecture of 
the Parthenon was partly coloured—as it were picked 
out with colour in portions—there can be no doubt ; 
but that it was more than so enhanced, and that 
the whole surface was coated over—which has been 
advanced by the most ultra of the polychromists, 
and which would point to a similar treatment in 
respect to the statues associated—we have every 
reason to disbelieve: indeed, there is no evidence 


| on which to found such a supposition. 


The subject, however, of the colouring of Greck 
sculpture—so much of it having been closely asso- 
ciated with architecture—is so closely connected 
with the colouring of the architecture, as not to be 
comprehended without it. Mr. Penrose’s disserta- 
tions on the more delicate contours of Greek archi- 
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tecture, especially of the Parthenon, are well known; | 
and there is a passage by this author, apropos of | 


the discussion on the subject that took place in the 
Crystal Palace, so clear on this point that I can- 
not do better than quote it. “I have seen,” he 
says, in speaking of the Parthenon, “no reason to alter 
my opinion that the surface of the marble played a 
considerable part in the general effect, and that it 
was not concealed with paint.” “An extensive and 


careful examination of the Pentelic quarries by the | 


order of King Otho has shown that large blocks, 
such as were used in Athens, were very rare indeed. 
The distance also from the city is considerable ; 
whereas there are quarries on Mount Hymettus, at 
little more than one-third of the distance (and most 
convenient for carriage), which furnish immense 
masses of dove-coloured marble (much prized, it 
would seem, by the Romans, Hor. ii. 18), and in- 
ferior in no respect but that of colour to the Pentelic. 
It could therefore only have been the intrinsie beauty 
of the latter material that led to its employment by 
80 practical a people as the Athenians, With respect 
to the use of outline traced with a sharp point as a 
provision for re-paintings, its absence from the Dorie 
echinus | at the summit of the shaft) is at least con- 
clusive that there was no ornament painted on that 
member ; for on no part of the architecture would 
the difficulty of reproducing the pattern have been 
greater. But since these outlines are found indif- 
ferently both on small and large mouldings, it seems 
a sound conclusion which limits the painted orna- 
ments to the parts so outlined.” Mr. Penrose 
further states that he thinks that the surfaces which 
were unpainted and unornamented, were yet “ tinged 
or stained in some manner to the proper tone.” 
He merely, however, gives this as his opinion: he 
adds—“ It is unreasonable to suppose that the 
ancients entirely concealed, or even materially altered 
in appearance, the general surface of the white 
marble, which they made a great point of obtaining 
whenever possible ; but that no one who has wit- 
nessed the painfully dazzling effect of fresh Pentelic 
marble, under the A'henian sun, will deny the 
artistic value of toning aown the almost pure white 
of its polished surface, and the more so when con- 
siderable portions of the architecture were painted in 
the most positive colours.” 

This opinion of Mr. Penrose, from observations on 
the spot, has much weight, and appears to point not 
only to certain enhancements of colour throughout 
the building and its decorations, but also to the 
whole surface of the marble itself, where not coloured, 
being yet in some degree toned. Still, in the latter 
respeet, it suggests no more than that the Athe- 
nians probably anticipated, by some slight stain or 
wash, that did not lessen the transparency of the 
material, the effect of time on the marble of their 
structures and of the sculpture—an idea in no degree 
abhorrent to modern views. Canova used to do the 
same thing, and tea, coffee, and rust water, and 
various other simple preparations, were tried by him 
and others for the same purpose. 

From all the above, however, it does not appear 
probable that the Athenian could have done more 
than tone down in some degree the over-glittering 
effect of the fresh-hewn marble of his many temples, 
or more than pick out and enhance portions with 
positive colour. ‘These temples were chiefly on the 
height of the Acropolis, and, had they been covered 
with paint, would have lost that shining, celestial 
appearance which they must have had from the plain 
below, and to the returning mariner, The glistening 
of the marble in the sun must have made them look 
like true abodes of the gods,—an idea so in accord- 
ance with the fancy of the Athenian, that we may be 
sure the toning and painting of the exterior of the 
temples was not carried out to a degree to de- 
stroy this effect, but only to mellow it. 

In the interior of the temples a larger portion of 
colour was probably used, although the clear portion 
of the marble might not have been so much tinged. 
Brighter contrasts were allowable where the direct 
light of day was absent. That is, the more the light 
was lessened by situation, and’ by ‘other artificial 
means, the more painting was admissible as an 
adjunct to the architecture ; and this is borne out by 
what scanty data on this point we possess with 
respect to the Parthenon. Thus it appears that there 
is no sign, as stated above, of any enhancement of 
paint on the echinus of the range of Doric columus 
that went all round the outside of the building, but 
that there is on the analogous caps and on the mould- 
ings beneath the colonnade ; and evidences remain of 
ornamental colour to a still greater degree on the 
compartments of the ceiling within the building, 
where the light was still further modified. 

In following this view as regards the sculpture 
connected with these several portions, we are led 
to the impression that, firstly, those sculptures which 
were on the outside, as those in the tympaua and the 
metopes, were very little treated with colour (which 
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was probably confined to the polychromic effect 
obtained in portions by the variety of materials, a | 
little gilding here and there, and the backgrounds 
being of a faint blue) ; that, secondly, the frieze | 
might be so somewhat more 80, although the smaller | 
scale of the parts, compared to the outside statues, | 
would cause their appearieg more decorated, even if 
they were dove in a similar manner; and that, 
thirdly, the greatest degree of enhancement was re- 
served for the statues in the interior. The cruseo- 
elephantine statue of the Miacrva, in the penetralia, 
was, as its name informs us, and as accounts specify, 
covered with ivory,—a material not superior to 
marble in imitation of flesh in itself, but far superior 
as a substance for receiving the enhancements of the 
most delicate colour, We know that both the 
Jupiter at Elis, and the Minerva of the Parthenon, 
and various other cruseo-elephantine representations 
of divinities in temples, were elaborately decorated 
with painting on the robes and accessories, and 
although there may be no distinct evidence of the 
flesh being paiuted to imitate nature, even in these 
cases, yet | am inclined to think that such a practice, 
carried out at least in degree, affords the sole satis- 
factory explanation of the use of ivory at all in such 


Tue very clear, comprehensive, and well-considered 
Introductory Lecture on the “ Functions of the De- 
partment of Science and Art,” by Mr. Cole, was 
followed, on the evening of the succeeding Monday 
(Nov. 23rd) by an equally able and appropriate address, 
by Mr. Redgrave, R.A., upon the ‘Gift of the 
Sheepshanks Collection, with a view to the Forma- 
tion of a National Gallery of British Art.” Mr. 
Redgrave gave an explicit statement of the views of 
the munificent donor of this most interesting collec- 
tion of pictures and drawings; he pointed out the 
peculiar facilities with which the collection is avail- 
able by the publie for the purposes of examination 
and study ; and he associated with graphic and elo- 
quent encomiums upon various groups of the pictures 
given to the nation by Mr. Sheepshanks, some sound 





The tone of Mr. Redgrave’s lecture was eminently 
calculated to conciliate popular good-will to the 
South Kensington establishment; indeed, if Mr. 
works; and this, notwithstanding my belief that Redgrave could but demonstrate that it is only half 
the masterpieces of ancient Greek sculpture in | 4 mile from Charing Cross to South Kensington, he 
marble were not in general coloured at all, for | would not leave a single inch of ground upon which 
which I shall submit my reasons when considering auy adversary to the Kensington site for a National 
the accounts we have of the Venus of Cnidos by | Gallery could take up a position. The want of asuitable 
Praxiteles. habitat for the Turner and Vernon national bequests 
We may not like the idea, and nothing can be | of pictures was touched upon with much effect; as 
more unworthy than to bow down to precedent, but | Was the absurdity of the existing system of admis- 
there is no absurdity or presumption in believing the | sion to another national Art-gallery, that at Dulwich. 
Greeks to have been wrong in this point, as there is | Mr. Redgrave illustrated very happily the excellent 
more than one way of accounting for such treatment | qualities of the Kensington Gallery for showing the 
of the statues of their divinities, besides that of its | pictures, and he very judiciously did not claim any 
being the pure result of their artistic taste; but both | admiration for the architectural features of the 
the data extaut, and the principle perceptible in the building. 
gradations of their colouring reached in the building, The next lecture of this opening course was by 
from the exterior to the interior, lead to the idea | Dr. Lyon Playfair, and it was delivered on Nov. 30th. 
that the divinity itself would be elaborated to the The subject, one of the utmost practical importance, 
highest acme, was, “ Scientific Institutions in Connexion with the 
Ivory is certainly not a more beautiful material | Department of Science and Art.” Popular Scientific 
- “ a of flesh than marble,—less 80, pro- Institulions, without any sort of connexion with any 
r . " wae , “e — ant 2? , a . ° . * 
- Aang pr yrons-omy jae Parian marble ; and De partment ” whatever, have been tried again and 
greater expense, as showing more | @gain, and but too generally they have been found 
respect to the gods, cannot be received as a sufficient | Wanting. Dr. Playfair entered manfully into the 
eneen for its adoption, especially as it was a most subject before him, dealing with it in its own most 
pe rishable substance in the way it was applied. But | Comprehensive range, avalysing the great question of 
a et a oyna for oe and age gaeene'y of a superior quality, and setting 
a thn hase pon a ot ype ese adopted a ae oye candour and earnestuess his views 
reason. All the relations San ’ - om a all dl — f ws ; e the value of such education to 
me to lead to the conclusion that ey ar 7 aid = i ee and to the duty of the State to 
idole, when covered with ivory nat hese vast ivory | #¢ In providing it. ‘This lecture cannot fail to be 
ry, so covered for | ead with interest, and it will assuredly excite much 


the purpose of being tinted at le 
at least very nearly of thoughtful and als ‘ful reflectior 
the parpose of being y nearly up itful and also of hopeful reflection. 





The next Monday eveni 7 
xt ]] a) ng (Dec. 7th) was devoted 
“ Bat even supposing that the natural tint of ivory to the fourth lecture, on “The Central Training- 

ere considered superior to that of marble for the | School of Art,” which was very appropriately de 


representation of flesh, at any time it must have been | livered by Mr. Burchett, the head master of the | 


to a very small degree preferred school. Like those who had preceded him, Mr 

: Burchett spoke out strongly, with serve, and 
tooeie cn intetanay of its employment. That these |to the purpose. He demoastraled the univer 

ry great, is shown by Miiller in Division 312 | Value of drawing 
of his well-known work on Ancient Ast. “In the r 
studios of the ancients,” he say 8, “ with the tose1 tic 
art was also connected working in ivory which it 
was a favourite practice throughout ni 
comLine with gold in statues 
of furniture. , 


. not sufficient to 
counterbalance its perishing nature, and the extreme 


, a8 well as its universal appli- 
cability: he showed how this tacety io copat af 
exercising both a direct and an indirect influence for 
| good upon all who possess it: and then he entered 
: antiquity to | at length upon the means which the Government 
nfed as well as in all sorts | bas adopted for establishin 
py a cg op from India bet -~ in = and complete popular education. 
: ' ' of consider. v€ hiith lecture of this first series was delivered 
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remarks upon the value of Art as a public teacher. | 


‘of which Mr. Robinson is the keeper. | 


of Art it contains many | 


but the South 





Kensington Museum is almost exclusively restricted 
to this period of Art. We do not now give any 
opinion upon the merits of this period as a model and 
an authority, though we have an opinion of our own 
on that subject: what we do urge is, that in claim. 
ing for a Museum of Art-Manufacture that deference 
which ought to be rendered to a National Iustitu- 
tion, it is absolutely necessary that the museum in 
question should exemplify and illustrate various 
periods and styles of Art, should thus afford scope 
for a wide comparison between the productions of 
different eras and dissimilar systems, and should 
| build up its own teaching upon the concentration of 
all that the past has transmitted of the noble, the 
beautiful, and the true. 

The series of lectures will be concluded by Mr, 
Fergusson, who will treat of a “ National Collection 
of Architectural Art.” 

These lectures, we trust, will be printed as a 
volume, adapted for general circulation, in addition 
to the able reports of them which appear periodic- 
allyin the columns of our contemporaries, the Builder 
and the Building News. In the latter publication 
the lectures are printed ix extenso. 
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PICTURE SALES. 


As a kind of prelude to the great performances of 
the season, Messrs. Foster sold at their rooms, in 
Pall-Mall, in the early part of last month, two 
small collections of English pictures. The first sale 
consisted of water-colour drawings only, by mauy 
artists favourably known in this branch of Art, as 
well as by several of our distinguished oil-painters. 
The highest prices realised were—‘ The Harbour at 
Rhodes,’ by Mutter, 40 gs.; ‘Plums,’ &., W. 
Hunt, 34 gs.; ‘ Apricots,’ &e., W. Hunt, 49 gs.; 
‘Fruit,’ G. Lance, 51 gs.; ‘Sheep in a Landscape,’ 
T. S. Cooper, 58 gs.; ‘College of Stonyhurst,’ 
and ‘ The Chateau of La Belle Gabrielle,’ by TuRNER, 
1380 gs. each. 

The second sale, ou December 9th, included pic- 
tures by Maclise, Creswick, Herbert, Webster, Mul- 
ready, Uwins, Frith, Sydney Cooper, F. Goodall, 
Etty, Hurlstone, Poole, Roberts, Cooke, Lance, 
Miller, Pyne, F. Danby, Linnell, T. Faed, J. Philip, 
Ansdell, Hering, Gréenland, &c. There were in all 
eighty lots, which realised a little under £5000. 
Whether the present state of monetary affairs influ- 
enced purchasers, or whether the dealers in moderu 
Art are taking a more rational view than they have 
recently done of the fair value of such works, it is 
certain that the price of pictures is declining, unless 
they are of a very high order of merit. The paint- 
ings just sold by Messrs. Foster were, with a few 
exceptions, comparatively inferior examples of the 
artists whose names were appended to them, and 
were generally small in size. The principal lots 
were the following: —‘ The Cymbal-player,’ Errty, 
58 gs.; ‘Dead Stag and Eagles,’ ANSDELL, 50 gs-; 
‘London from Greenwich Park,’ Pyne, a beautiful 
picture, 135 gs.; ‘Group of Sheep in a Shed,’ T. 5. 
Cooper, 54 gs.; ‘The Amazon,’ Evry, 75 8-5 











| *Fisherman’s Dog in a Landscape,’ Sir E. Lanp- 


SEER, 72 gs.; ‘Ariadne,’ MacuisE, ‘140 gs,; ‘The 
Sunbeam,’ J. Puisip, the Dog painted by ANSDELL, 
115 gs.; ‘Rebecca,’ Herpenrt, 56 gs.; ‘ Highland 
Drovers, with Cattle, Sheep, &c., emerging from a 
Mountain Pass,’ T’. S. Cooper, 135 gs. ; « Twilight,’ 
Mutter, 68 gs.; ‘Fruit, a Wild Duck, Ivory Tan- 
kard,’ &e., LANCE, 125 gs.; ‘ Twilight,’ ANTHONY, 
77 gs.; ‘The Early Lesson, T. Fasp, 84 8.; 
‘Dutch Pilots warping their Craft out of Harbour,’ 
E. W. Cooke, 152 gs.; ‘The Village Choir,’ the 
original sketch for the Sheepshanks picture, T 
Wesster, 86 gs.; ‘Hampton Court in the Time of 
Charles I.,’ F. Goopatn, 270 gs.; ‘Group of Cattle 
in a Meadow,’ a fine composition, T. S. Cooper, 
| 250 gs.; ‘Ruins of Elgin Cathedral,’ D. Roperts, 
117 gs.; ‘Fruit and Flowers,’ GréENLAND, 150 gs.; 
| ‘Gulf of Spezia,’ Pyxx, 150 gs.; ‘Rest by the 
| Way,’ Pooiz, 135 gs.; ‘Cottage Piety,’ a very 
| charming specimen of the pencil of an artist, T. 
| Farp, whose works have now placed him in the 
highest ranks of modern genre-painters, 440 gs.; 
‘Woodland,’ J. Linnetn, 220 gs.; ‘A Brawling 
Stream,’ Creswick, 100 gs. 
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BURNS’S POEMS AND SONGS.* 


A Brier allusion was made last month to this pub- 
lication: we are now enabled to go more into its 
details, and to offer examples of the illustrations. 
A complete edition of all Burns’s poetry would not 


be such a book as one would desire to see on the | 


drawing-room table of a well-regulated family: the 


publishers, feeling this, have very judiciously sup- | 
pressed in this edition whatever they deem objec- | 
tionable, so that it may now be opened and perused | 
without any hazard of the eye lighting on some | 
It is much to ve | 


passage offensive to propriety. 
regretted that one who could write so sweetly, so 
naturally, and often under an inspiration that seems 
to belong to a higher and holier sphere than our 
own, should, at the same time, so frequently have 
marred the beauty of his verse with unhallowed 
and pernicious thoughts, and still more frequently 
with vuigarities. However, we have here the “ re- 
fined juice of the grapes,” without the dregs. But 
it is our chief business to speak about the illustra- 
tions, fifty in number, drawn by C. W. Cope, R.A., 
Harrison Weir, Birket Foster, J.C. Horsley, A.R.A., 
J. Archer, R.S.A., S. Edmonston, G. Thomas, A. 
Johnston, J. Drummond, R.S.A., F. W. Topham ; 
the ornaments and tail-pieces are designed by W. 
Harry Rogers. 

Mr. Cope’s four designs to the “‘ Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night” are the least interesting in the book; 
they are in the hard, crude style of the German 
school: there is considerable feeling in them, but 
it is not agreeably expressed. Mr. Weir also con- 
tributes four subjects; the “ Auld Farmer’s New 
Year’s Salutation to his auld mare Maggie” is 
capital; the farmer and his horse perfectly under- 
stand each other: the “Twa Dogs” is a gem of its 
class, admirable in drawing; this cut is exquisitely 
engraved by Mr. Greenaway. The “Water-fowl” are 
scared from a delicious little bit of reedy landscape ; 
and the lines to a “ Mountain Daisy” are preceded 
by a prettily arranged view, in which the poet’s 
plough and pair of horses form prominent features. 

Mr. Birket Foster contributes largely; there are 
eighteen designs from his pencil, each one of which 
is characterised by the usual taste of this poet- 
painter: our favourites are, “As 1 gaed down the 
water-side,” a bit of moonlight scenery, calm aud 
soft as a summer night; a “ Winter night,” dark 
and gloomy ; “‘ Now, westlin’ winds ;” “The Rigs 
o’ Barley,” another moonlight ; “ Cassilis Banks ;” 
“ Bonnie Jean,” introduced in this page; and “ Flow 
gently, sweet Avon.” Mr. Horsley has added four 
designs, the “‘ Lament of Mary Queen of Scots,” 
the “Tass o’ Ballochmyle,” ‘“ What can a young 
lassie,” and “ Phillis the Fair ;” all are very clever, 
but we should select the last two in preference to 
the others. There are seven subjects by Mr. 
Edmonston, of which we single out as especially 
worthy of commendation, “ Man was made to 
mourr,” and “ Duncan Grey :” his two illustrations 
of “ Hallowe’en” are full of honest, racy humour 
without vulgarity. Mr. Thomas has two; one of 
these, ‘‘ Tam o’ Shanter,” appears on this page; the 
other is from the same poem, and shows how 

** Tam was glorious, 
O’er a’ the ills of life victorious :” 
both are sketched with a vigorous, ready pencil, 
aud with a just appreciation of the character of the 
poet’s fancy. Of Mr. Drummond’s two designs, 
“ Highland Mary,” and “ Bannockburn,” the former 
is the more pleasing composition, looked at only 
as a work of Art: the latter is spirited and well 
drawn, but the lights are so scattered as to render the 
engraving comparatively ineffective. Mr. Archer’s 
four contributions are good, but rather too bold 
and heavy for a work of this class: his illustrations 
are “ Captain Grose’s Peregrinations,” “‘ Death and 
Dr. Hornboock,” ‘To Mary in Heaven,” and “ Lord 
Gregory :” the first and the last claim especial 
attention. 

The four figure subjects by Mr. Johnston please 
us better than any others of a similar class in the 
volume; they are excellent in composition, very 
delicate in pencilling, and are treated altogether 
most artistically and effectively; they illustrate 
“When wild war’s deadly blast was blown,” 


* Porms anv Sonos, by Robert Burns. Illustrated with 
numerous engravings. Published by Bell and Daldy, 
London ; J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 





“Whistle, and I’ll come to you, my lad,” “The 
| Highland Widow’s Lament,”—the gem of the 
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Linton,—and “ Last May a braw wooer.” Mr. 
Topham has but a single design, “'The youthful, 











| other engravers to whom the designs have been 
| committed are E. Evans, Bolton, Hammond, Wright, 
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volume among the figure-subjects, exquisitely pa- 
| thetic in feeling, and beautifully engraved by H. J. 


charming Chloe,” and avery ‘‘ charming ” lassie she 
is; it is admirably engraved by J. Cooper. The 


Harral, and W. Thomas; all have done full justice 
to themselves and the subjects of the artists. 
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BURNS’S POEMS AND SONGS.* 


A BrieF allusion was made last month to this pub- 
lication: we are now enabled to go more into its 
details, and to offer examples of the illustrations. 
A complete edition of all Burns’s poetry would not 
be such a book as one would desire to see on the 


drawing-room table of a well-regulated family: the | 


publishers, feeling this, have very judiciously sup- 
pressed in this edition whatever they deem objec- 


tionable, so that it may now be opened and perused | 
without any hazard of the eye lighting on some | 
It is much to be | 


passage offensive to propriety. 
regretted that one who could write so sweetly, so 
naturally, and often under an inspiration that seems 
to belong to a higher and holier sphere than our 
own, should, at the same time, so frequently have 
marred the beauty of his verse with unhallowed 
and pernicious thoughts, and still more frequently 
with vulgarities. However, we have here the “ re- 
fined juice of the grapes,” without the dregs. But 
it is our chief business to speak about the illustra- 
tions, fifty in number, drawn by C. W. Cope, R.A., 
Harrison Weir, Birket Foster, J.C. Horsley, A.R.A., 
J. Archer, R.S.A., S. Edmonston, G. Thomas, A. 
Johnston, J. Drummond, R.S.A., F. W. Topham ; 
the ornaments and tail-pieces are designed by W. 
Harry Rogers. 

Mr. Cope’s four designs to the “ Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night” are the least interesting in the book; 
they are in the hard, crude style of the German 
school: there is considerable feeling in them, but 
it is not agreeably expressed. Mr. Weir also con- 
tributes four subjects; the “ Auld Farmer’s New 
Year’s Salutation to his auld mare Maggie” is 


capital; the farmer and his horse perfectly under- | 


stand each other: the “Twa Dogs” is a gem of its 
class, admirable in drawing; this cut is exquisitely 
engraved by Mr. Greenaway. The “ Water-fowl” are 
scared from a delicious little bit of reedy landscape ; 
and the lines to a “ Mountain Daisy” are preceded 
by a prettily arranged view, in which the poet’s 
plough and pair of horses form prominent features. 

Mr. Birket Foster contributes largely; there are 
eighteen designs from his pencil, each one of which 
is characterised by the usual taste of this poet- 
painter: our favourites are, “As 1 gaed down the 
water-side,” a bit of moonlight scenery, calm and 
soft as a summer night; a “ Winter night,” dark 
and gloomy ; “‘ Now, westlin’ winds ;” “The Rigs 
o’ Barley,” another moonlight ; “ Cassilis Banks ;” 
“ Bonnie Jean,” introduced in this page; and “‘ Flow 
gently, sweet Avon.” Mr. Horsley has added four 
designs, the “‘Tament of Mary Queen of Scots,” 
the “Lass o’ Ballochmyle,” “ What can a young 
lassie,” and “ Phillis the Fair ;” all are very clever, 
but we should select the last two in preference to 
the others. There are seven subjects by Mr. 
Edmonston, of which we single out as especially 
worthy of commendation, “ Man was made to 
mourn,” and “Duncan Grey :” his two illustrations 
of “ Hallowe’en” are full of honest, racy humour 
without vulgarity. Mr. Thomas has two; one of 
these, “Tam o’ Shanter,” appears on this page; the 
other is from the same poem, and shows how 

** Tam was glorious, 
O'er a’ the ills of life victorious :” 

both are sketched with a vigorous, ready pencil, 
aud with a just appreciation of the character of the 
poet’s fancy. Of Mr. Drnummond’s two designs, 
“ Highland Mary,” and “ Bannockburn,” the former 
is the more pleasing composition, looked at only 
as a work of Art: the latter is spirited and well 
drawn, but the lights are so scattered as to render the 
engraving comparatively ineffective. Mr. Archer’s 
four contributions are good, but rather too bold 
and heavy for a work of this class: his illustrations 
are “ Captain Grose’s Peregrinations,” ‘ Death and 
Dr. Hornboock,” “ ‘To Mary in Heaven,” and “ Lord 
Gregory :” the first and the last claim especial 
attention. 

The four figure subjects by Mr. Johnston please 
us better than any others of a similar class in the 


volume; they are excellent in composition, very | 


delicate in pencilling, and are treated altogether 
most artistically and effectively; they illustrate 
“When wild war’s deadly blast was blown,” 





* Poems anv Sonas, by Robert Burns. Illustrated with 
numerous engravings. Published by Bell and Daldy, 
London ; J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 
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Linton,—and “Last May a braw wooer.” Mr. 
Topham has but a single design, “‘The youthful, 























volume among the figure-subjects, exquisitely pa- 
thetic in feeling, and beautifully engraved by LI. J. 


charming Chloe,” and avery ‘‘ charming ” lassie she 
is; it is admirably engraved by J. Cooper. The 
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| committed are E. Evans, Bolton, Hammond, Wright, to themselves and the subjects of the artists. 
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. ‘ : tral school at South Kensington. They are simply 
: | The two engravings which occupy this page are ; ng 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS, | from the designs of Mr. Vernon Howarp (5, Earl adaptations — an are rw — - 
AS SUGGESTIONS TO MANUFACTURERS, ETC. | Street, Blackfriars), one of the students in the cen- with any special view, ough it is obvious they 





|| -We have announced our intention to give, as often 
as circumstances enable us to do so usefully and 
with effect, a series of original designs, such as may 
be suggestive to manufacturers and producers in 
several departments of Art. Our readers will re- 
collect that some years ago—so far back, indeed, as 
the year 1848—we acted on this principle; and we 
have reason to know that the subjects we then 
engraved were made largely and profitably available 
by many,— less in reference to the actual designs 
published than as a means of introducing the mana- 
facturer to the designer, and so assisting the one to 
supply his requivements by the taste and ingenuity 
of the other. Jt is obvious that any design 
published in this Journal is common property ; 
but, as may often happen, where it appears to 
meet the want of the producer, he may consider 
it desirable to apply to the artist, in order that it 
undergo such alterations as may render it exclusively 
his: with this view, we print the name and address 
of the designer with each design, so that the manu- 
facturer will know where to make application for 
such subjects as he directly needs. In course of 
time we shall thus furnish him with examples of 
the skill and ability of several persons, from whom 
he may select those who seem best suited to his 
purpose. 

It is probable that a considerable proportion of 
these designs will be derived either from students 
in the several schools of Art, of which between 
forty and fifty are now scattered throughout Eng- 
land, Seotland, and Ireland, or from persons who, 
haying been educated in these schools, are de- 
riving the benefit of their studies in the establish- 
ments where they are employed. We may, and do, 
however, anticipate also assistance from the masters, 
who will rightly and properly consider it an especial 
part of their duty to circulate the knowledge they 
have acquired. ; : 

Se oameatinn he thn extn Gihatien we mn cctndiin are suggestive for several branchesof Art-manufacture. the natural growth of the plant being somewhat 1} 
acedmplish our purpose by supplying suggestions of lhe first, Mr. Howard considered perhaps applicable | strictly adhered to, a leaf having been skilfully | 
practical utility. There can be no doubt of our snc- | '° wall paper; it is borrowed, we believe, from the | turned down to hide the root from which the flowers = 
cess to some extent. We shall do our utmost to | Bellibore. The second is taken from the primrose, | and petals spring. Frequently, in cases such as ‘ 
render that success largely and generally beneficial, 
but we must depend in a great degree on the aid 
we receive. If the schools are, as we believe they 
are, really training scholars who will give to the 
produce of our factories the character they have 
hitherto mainly derived from foreign auxiliaries, 
we shall do much by the co-operation of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, and its several branches 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that our scope is al- 
most without limit. Any subject, in any way treated, 
that may be suggestive to any branch of Art- 
manufacture, will be suitable for introduction into 
these pages. We may furnish examples not only for 
the fabricant to follow, the artizan to study, and the | 
ornamentalist to consider, but such as may convey 
ideas to the amateur —to those who, in the pursuit | 
of elegance and taste, are often at a loss to obtain | 
models, #0 to speak, which may be accepted as 
instructors, We consider it by no means apart from 
our duty to engrave even such “ patterns” for what 
is termed “ ladies’ work” as may substitute that 
which is pure and good, and derived from “ autho- 
rity,” for that which is paltry or base, and which is 
adopted frequently less from ignorance of what is 
excellent than from inability to resort to sources 
where excellence is to be obtained. 

We desire, therefore, to address these pages not 
only to those who labour in the workshop and the 
factory, but to those who, in the parlour and the 
drawing-room, seek and study good and true models, 
atid who are prepared to accept as a solemn truth 
the sentence we have long laboured to render 

a0 aphorism—that “beauty is cheaper than de- 
formity ,"—~in other words, that a larger amount of 
labour and cost is very frequently expended to 
reuder objects ugly and repulsive than is required 
to obtain purity and taste 

iH We shall, then, do our utmost to render this 

portion of the Axt-Jouxna. generally attractive 

and practically useful. Ae we have intimated, the 

i ~-¥4 wh my -= we; much of the issue this, the design must be left to make its own way, service to those who require suggestions for orna- 
pouse we receive from the | the artist having no direct purpose in producing it 


Sia i is mentation to which studies of this description are 
many to whom this invitation is addressed. =-uo other, that is to say, than a general idea of | more or less especially applicable. , 
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On this column we print eight designs for letter- 
headings, designed by Mr. W. Harry Rocers 





(Wimbledon). The practice of engraving addresses, 
accompanied by crests or monograms, or both, on 





note paper, has of late become general, and seems to be 
increasing. We have therefore considered it desirable 





to supply a few suggestions, in order to assist in ren- 
dering these headings as far as possible auxiliaries 





to Art, which considers nothing, however trifling 
and evanescent, beyond or below its reach. It is | 








unnecessary to observe that frequently they are | 
either very commonplace in character, or outrageous | 





| 
departures from elegance aud taste: it will be seen, | 
however, that they may be rendered graceful and | 





interesting, while accomplishing the object of cou- 
veying information. These designs are introduced 








as examples of what may be done in Art-matters 
of comparatively minor importance. 


| 
| 


Mr. Jonn Witutam CoLeman 
Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street), 


= 


seh: DSoon fa 
WALA 


LILY . ifeearae acetone 
ow ° 


me ae 1 \N 


i Lams 


beneficially employed by those whose requirements 


are such as he can supply. The first object he 
designs for a looking-glass; it is somewhat too 


(No. 8, Harper 
‘ to whom we are 
indebted for the two designs which occupy this 
page, although an artist whose abilities have not 


| ls 








been generally addressed to the requirements of 
the manufacturer, has produced several drawings 
which have been adopted and worked out by pro- 
His skill and taste may be 


ducers of Art-objects. 


Pa 


an, », 
3. 
le ' 


Meserenen ner 


elaborate for general use, but is calculated chiefly 
for the worker in “compo” or papier-miché. The 
second object is intended mainly as suggestive of 





the ornamentation of a table plaque—a compara- | Mr. Coleman has broken his design by the intro- 


tively recent introduction, but now extensively used 
for drawing-room tables, as stands on which to rest 
flower-pots, urn-stands, and so forth. 


duction of miniature groups, to give variety to the 
ornamentation, it is obvious that the floral design 


Although | may be continuous as a border. 
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"TT , vicinity. On his return to France, he felt strongly 
OBITUARY. | disposed to pass the necessary examinations for 
_—_ | advancement in the naval service, but he gave up 
CHRISTIAN RAUCH. the idea and resumed his pencil, Louis XV _ 
aaa | bis family bei g his earli t liber 
Tuus venerable and distinguished German sculptor vty oe eae, nag tpe 
died ot Dresden on the Srd of mp ye = go | bition of the Academie des Beaux Arts, in 1816, by 
— to within few meme | contributing a “ View of the Port of London,” which | 
yaa ee rR , was bought by the “Society of the Friends of Art.” 
nth dr Aue 18rd 2" Ta, Gerny wo pied pero the 
SS SS a an * one menfied by « brief Duke d’Angouléme, and, in 1833, was nominated to | 
session of YY — } yap hwy r. to which we | the directorship of the Museum of Rouen ; which | 
ae oe ee post he relinquished at a subsequent period to enter | 
| 





on ' eaders W y be desirous ; 23 é 
- —— r — = py tga oe . His | the porcelain manufactory at Sevres, where he con- 
or i upg 1€ P st. 


» | tinued six years painting pictures, to be copied by 
: a" ——) = rtus ; | . , 
YM: ipal _ bor _—— ym ‘the other artists on the manufactured works. In 1819, 
omar yg Bete on, . : ~ | at the close of the exhibition of that year, a gold | 
monement to the late Queen of Russia, erected in : . ; ae Pat 
‘ . . medal was awarded to him, and in 1852, he received | 
1818 at Charlottenberg; statues of Schornhorst and > : - ; } 
. : the decoration of a Chevalier of the Legion of | 
of Bulow, at Berlin ; of the late Emperor Alexander, > : 
Tolato; Honour. An annual pension was also granted to 
executed for Count Ostermann Tolstoi ; two statues | |. Pees : 
, him by the goverument for the discovery of a new 
of Marshal Blucher, one erected st Breslan, the other kind of canvas for painting, which received the 
, fatues »morative “ Batt ‘ ws , 4 B» . : 
- Bertin — i menetive of Ge ' : Re approbation of the French Academy, and for which, 
of La Belle Alliance,” and of the ocenpation of Paris “a ~ aia i : 
at the Universal Exposition of 1855, a medal was 
by the Allies; a statue of Albert Durer, at Nurem- |" ao tn hen Gea * Sealab of Teasoesemnment * 
berg; of Dr. Frank, at Berlin; of Maximilian, King | eno dhim « to oodel” of Lneouragem 
of Bavaria, at Munich ; vorical fi es, each | 5° e yee nor , 
re boar — b te, ee ee Wal. | ‘The pictures of this artist are found in many of 
j ie Mur Loh: the oan » of “ Duke Micczylas, and the public galleries of France, especially those in the 
of his Son —w Bed, Kin - of Poland r» tn the cathe. maritime towns: Nantes possesses an “ Incident in 
dral of Posen; a“ Danaid,” for the late Emperor of the Battle of Navarino ;” the Museum of La Rochelle 
Rossin; a “Girl holding a Cup in ber Hand,” for contains “The Capture of the Kent by La Confiance ;” 
the Marquis of Lansdowne ; cal a grand colossal | Marseilles has a “ View of the Straits of Furnes ;” 
tatue of Frederick the Great, which is generally Rochefort, “ The frigate Virginié attacking an Eng- 
7 norte as Acton elec Men, ae maid | lish squadron ;” Rouen, “ Cod-fishing on the Banks 
¥ ; a | . Pn 60s ee ie 8 ape “a 
latest sculptures are statues of the Generals Gueis- : New a fi at — - pen’ = 
enau and Yorek, and a group of Moses supported aqusencs. ery short wme Only belore his 
by Aeron and Hur. tities ppor’e | death he had completed for the French Government 
” Ranch long tilled the office of professor of sculp- a picture of considerable dimensions, representing 
ture at the Academy of Berlin: among his numerous ’ Napoleon I. aud his eee quitting the Isle 
pupils were Kiss, the author of the “ Amazon attacked of ~ ba, cen ap towards oy ' 
by a Tiger,” exhibited in Hyde Park in 1851, Wre- stany Of Warneray 5 picvares afe Chgraved; <ase 
dow, Wolff, E. Rietschel, and F. Blake. | has engraved more than twenty-five. The painter 
An interesting memoir of this great and excellent himself studied the art of aqua-tinting in the studio 
man has been published in the Zimes; we should of Debucourt ; he de signed and engraved sixty-four 
have transferred it to our columns, but that we | —e of the principal ports of France, and forty 
~_ 80 “~ wale the — a He lived | Sdnaca wi Eestiites hae he pM Jo “| . 
0 “a good old age,” enjoying for half a century " pile “P psi y 3 . vouy. 
fame aud fortune, honoured, respected, and be- During the latter years of his life-time, Garneray 
loved: his destiny was therefore auspicious, avd his | wrote an account of his adventures during the period 
memory will be hououred by his country and man- | of his naval service, especially of the expeditions 
kind. ‘He was liberal in all ways, and cspecially in | and actions in which he was engaged when under 
his judgment of foreign contemporaries in sculp- the command of Captain Surcouff, in the Confiance, 
ture; no little-minded jealousies ever influenced his | ** Madagascar and on the coast of Malabar. ‘This 
thoughts. We have placed on record his hizh esti- history, which originally appeared in the columns of 
mate of ritich sculptors: he considered them above the Paris jourual La Patrie, has since been published 
all the world in that class of Art which derives ex- | @ Separate volumes, with the title of “ Voyages of | 
cellence from the study of vature, purity, and truth. | Louis Garneray —“The Captivity of Louis Gar- 
| neray,”’ with numerous engravings from drawings by 
the author, 
M. AMBROISE LOUIS GARNERAY. o—anene 





Under the head of Paris news in our November MR. ARTHUR HOLME. 
number we announced the death of this artist, per- The Liverpool papers announce the death in the 
haps the most distinguished marine-painter of the | early part of last mouth of Mr A, Holme, an exchi 
modern I reuch school, We find in a recent number | tect of good repute, and of considerable practice ia 
. ha a . * Beaux Arts the following parti- | Liverpool. His principal works are stated ts be | 
( _s hie i ¢ and works. AE St. Paul’s Church, St. Matthias’s Church, All Souls 
aruerny was born in Paris in 1783. Like Church and Schools, St. Aidan’s Church and Schools 
own Stanfield, he possessed cousiderable advan- | All Saints Church, all in Liverpool ; St Mary's 
ro = his art ve , his rivals, from having entered Church, Grassendale; the Music Hall, Bola Street 
y rer aye of his country before engaging in | Liverpool; a church at Crosby ; the mansion of Mr. 
a a —— } | Jonathan Peel, at Knowlmere; and other buildings 
a he » Garneray entered with | of lesser importance. Mr. Holme died in the prime 
argour into the study of design, under the direction | of life, his age being forty-three = 





‘ f his father, J. FP. Garne rey, a pupil of David, and 
who has left many good works behind him in por- oe | 
sake however, he was actuated _ MR. WILLIAM DEANE BUTLER. | 
ee a “ whe! ate eT accordingly Chis geutleman, also an architect of high standing, | 
a ons oa aad "7 pate in Ireland, d ed suddenly at Dublin on the 28th of 
tt be ie ee 7 * Ne years 796 aud November. His chief public works, according to 
j ) ian a dozen different t 


our contemporary, the Builder, are the “ Roman | 
Catholic Churches of Roscrea and Monasteveren 
both important edifices, in the Gothic style ; the 
terminal buildings at Dublin, of the Dublin and Dro- 
gheda Railway, iu the Italian style; the new cathedral 
at Kilkenny, recently consecrated, and the facade of 
the Palatial Mart, Sackville Street, Dublin. . 
os —— in Ireland may reasonably be consi- 
' ; aud we are | dered t : its ‘ er,’ ¢ : believ 

‘er that many of his early pictures | Butler ot deerme” sp tetisacianis 
especially at Portsmouth and its , 


= eh y been in several cngavements, had suffered 

HIpwreck ™ re than onee, and at length was taken 
prisoverin the frigate Belle. Por fe, near the Azores 
by a British s¢ ulror | ! sir 
ae | ~ nh under the command of Sir 

arren, © . i j 
“td irre, on March 13, 1806, aud was brought 
© Portsmouth here . , ~ 
4 ' ' re he remained till the peace of 

it During his long e« 

K captivity of eight years he 
resumed bis per Workitg assiduous) y ‘ 
told by ! s brows ’ 
are in this count 


THE LAST DREAM. 


FROM THE MONUMENT BY J. EDWARDS. 


THERE is a class of senlptured works to which the 
term “ pictorial sculpture” may not inappropriately 
be applied ; for it assumes the character of a picture, 
and conveys to the spectator the idea that he is con- 
templating something which stands in the same 
relation to his thoughts as would a painting: all the 
attributes of the latter are in it except colour, and 
colour is not absolutely necessary tu the constitution 
of a picture. 

To this class of sculpture would we assign Mr. 
Edwards’s very beautiful monumental group erected 


| to the memory of Miss Hutton, of Sowber Hill, 


Northallerton. It is a picture carved, indeed, out 
of the coldest and hardest material, but glowing with 
the warmth of devotional feeling, and speaking with an 
irresistible cloquence of the victory over death. Such 
Artis not mute; it has ‘‘ a thousand living tongues ” 
to make itself heard and felt. The nature of the 


| design is not original; it is one frequently adopted 


in eepulchral commemorations, though under various 
forms or types. Poets, from Homer to the present 
day, have often described the separation of the soul 
from its earthly tenement with watching spirits hover- 
ing over, and its flight to the unknown world under 
their safe guardianship; and if such descriptions, 
and such representations should be nothing more 
than the fancies of poets and artists, there is that in 
them which is soothing and pleasant to the feelings, 
and not inconsistent with the doctrines of Christianity. 
Shakspere’s dream of Katherine, in “ Henry VIII,” 
may probably have suggested to Mr. Edwards the 
idea he has so successfully carried out in the monu- 
ment to Miss Hutton, though he has referred to far 
nobler writings than those of our immortal bard for 
the essential spirit of his work. In preparing the 
design his purpose was, as he explained it to us, to 
give a high and fine tone to the subject, so as to 
keep it in harmony with the mind of the deceased 
lady, and to “make it interesting, in its way, both 
to the philosopher and the believer among the ad- 
mirers of the mute language of sculpture.” These 
combined objects he hoped to attain by treating the 
subject as a dream only, but yet such a dream as might 
to some extent embody one of the most beautiful 
and possible revelations, both of Imagination and of 
Faith, at a moment when the eyes of the departing 


—— 


| 
| 





spirit can pierce through the heavy shadows of || 


death, and, seeing light beyond, can say, ‘‘ Let me 
go, for the day breaketh.” With this view of the 
subject, he has supposed the lady to have fallen 
asleep, during her last illness, with the sacred volume 
she has just perused resting on her bosom: while 
sleeping she dreams that clouds “ dark as death” are 
approaching her. These quickly disperse, and light 
streams down from above, in the midst of which 
two angelic forms appear, and, with words of hope 
and comfort, invite her heavenwards :— 

“ Hark, they whisper, angels say, 

* Sister spirit, come away.’ 


It must be evident to any who examine this com- 
position, that the religious feeling it is intended to 
convey is well maintained throughout ; and those 


Who look at it only as a work of Art, without refer- 
| ence toits especial purpose,—though neither painting, 


sculpture, nor any other Art-design should ever be 
cousidered distinct from its object,—must acknow- 
ledge its claims to approbation. The repose of the 
recumbent figure is perfect; it is sleep, but not 
death, for as yet not a muscle has relaxed, nor 
# limb assumed rigidity; the entire arrangement 
of the figure, with its costume and the accessories, 
is elegant; the drapery is especially worthy of 
notice from the delicacy of the lines, and the 
natural, easy sweep of the folds; the only disturbing 
point is at the knee, where the lines require more 
softening down. The two celestial messengers, or 
visitants—a part of the composition most difficult to 


| Tepresent—are gracefully designed, and their mis- 


sion is well shown by their action. 
It would be unjust to Mr. Artlett not to draw 


| . ° ye - 
| attention to his very exquisite engraving of the sub- 


ject ; he has, indeed, made a picture of it by bring- 
ing to his work the true feeling of au artist. 


















































THE BOOK OF THE THAMES, 


FROM ITS RISE TO ITS FALL. 





BY MR. AND MRs. S. C. HALL. 





Part XIII. 


. “Wa EAVING the bridge that connects Windsor with Eton,—the 

Castle to the right, in Berkshire, and the College to the left, 
~~ in Buckinghamshire,—we pass a long and narrow and 
“| prettily wooded ait, Romney Island, so welk known to 
“~  Etonians, and dear also to brethren of the augle,—for here 










summer With his beloved friends, Cotton, Donne, and that 
great and excellent man, Sir Henry Wotton, ap- 
pointed by James I. Provost of Eton, “as the 
fittest place to nourish holy thoughts, and 
afford rest to his body aud mind,” after his 
busy life as an ambassador. We may fancy the 
c four high and pure souls luxnriating under the 
3.9 shadows of refreshing trees, their simple eunjoyments augmented 
A + by rare converse coucerning Nature and her works : kindly, and 
»” 


*’”, loving, and geutle hearts; all in their decline (for Sir Henry 
to was sixty when he took orders and office there), yet fresh and 
) green, and young in age; each illustrating that passage which he 
ly who was “ chiefest” among them so sweetly and so truly wrote :— 


* This man is free from servile bands, 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall ; 

\ Lord of himself, though not of lands— 

And having nothing, yet hath all.” 


We soon pass through Winpsox Lock, still lonely and retired although so much 
of business and bustle is close at hand.* 





WINDSOR LOCK. 


Under the railway bridge of the Great Western we then row, between another 


ait— Blackpott’s”—and “the Home Park,” until we arrive at Vicronia 
BripGe, a new and exceedingly graceful structure, which connects Windsor 
with the pretty and picturesque village of Datchet. 





VICTORIA BRIDGE. 


The bridge, which has its com panion a mile or so lower down the stream—the 
Albert Bridge—was built in 1851, from the design of Thomas Page, Esq., civil 





* For the sketch we engrave we are indebted to Commander King, the gallant son of 
one of “the military knights,” who, by the gracious kindness of his sovereign, 
** reposes here in happy tranquillity, after a long life of honourable and active labour. 
Captain King is well known to, and highly respected by, all artists and lovers of Art. 
He was for many years a regular contributor to the walls of the Royal Academy : and 
his copies of Claude are among the best that have been made from the pictures of that 
great master. 
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good old Izaak passed many pleasant days of spring and | 


engineer, the acting engineer of the Thames Tunnel, and the engineer for 
Westminster Bridge. Passing other pleasant places, and some graceful islets, 
which give their charms to the river scenery, we arrive at Old Windsor. 

Old Windsor—as the village is still called, although Windsor proper has 
gradually lost its prefix of ‘“‘ New,” by which it is distinguished in all earlier 
documents, and by which it is indeed even now “ officially ” deseribed—was 
formerly a place “ of consequence.” At the Conquest it contained a hundred 
houses, “twenty-two of which were exempt from taxes—out of the rest there 
went thirty shillings.” It was a manor belonging to the Saxon kings, and 
they are conjectured to have had @ Palace here from a very early period. It is 
certain that Edward the Confessor sometime kept his court here, and it was 
that sovereign who presented the manor to the Abbot of Westminster, to 
increase the wealth of the monastery he had there founded. When the Conqueror 
was firmly fixed upon the throne, he obtained the land from the monastery in 
exchange, and “set about” building the Castle of Windsor on the clevation in the 
vicinity so peculiarly adapted for the site of a castle, according to the established 
rule of these defences. But the palace at Old Windsor was not deserted by royalty 
until long after the castle was built. The probability is, that this castle was a 
simple military defence, and had no conveniency for residence until Henry I. 
completed, in 1110, additional buildings, and royally opened his home at 
Whitsuntide ; after which we hear little of Old Windsor, except that the 
taanor passed into a variety of hands, by whom it was held from the king by 
the service of finding a man with lance and dart to attend the royal army. 
Since the fourteenth century it has been held on lease under the crown. 

Perhaps there are not so many dwellings in Old Windsor now as there were 
when the Norman took possession of England: and naturally and rationally 
preferring the height to the dell—to overlook the Thames rather than submit 
to its oceasional inundations—commenced the fortress that has endured for 
eight centuries and a half, without having encountered any of those “ battles, 
sieges, fortunes,” to which so many other “strong places” have succumbed. 
Yet in Old Windsor there is nothing old; we search in vain for any indications 
of antiquity; there is no “ bit of ruin” to carry association back: a new 
road from Windsor leads partly through the Long Walk, beside the model farm 
of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, and a turn to the left conducts to 
the venerable church. It is a by-road, rarely trodden except by those who 


worship; a group of noble trees, and some yews of great age, completely 





OLD WINDSOR CHURCH, 
surround and almost hide the sacred edifice. It is not, however, of very early 
date, aud is rather picturesque than beautiful. ; ‘ 

In the church-yard was buried that unhappy lady—fair and frail—who, as 
an actress and an author, obtained some share of notoriety at the close of the 
past century, and who was celebrated by the wits of her time under the name 
of “ Perdita.” A tomb covers her remains, but it is overgrown with nettles ; 
| there have been none, for half a century and more, to care for the last resting- 
place of unhappy “ Mary Robinson.” An unpretending grave-stone, near at 
‘hand, honours the memory of another who is there buried—one who was 
neither more nor less than a simple shepherd. 





| 
| A sensation, difficult to describe, oppressed us when, after a lapse of many 
| years, we found ourselves in the ever green church-yard of Old Windsor ; 





ul 


| we felt a loneliness that was not tranquillity—an undefined longing it was 
for perpetual repose: all around us was so still that even the song of the 


robin, and the footfall of the little wren upon the crisped leaves, disturbed our 
musing. It was a bright, glowing, autumn day: there was no wind, no breeze, 
not enough to send another brown leaf from the oak: hardly any air to 
breathe ; a very bright day for England, for the soft vapours, so thin and 
ganze-like, which bere and there veiled the azure firmament, could hardly be 
called “ clouds” —a cloudless autumn day : yet no shine of sun could penetrate 
the matted branches of the grand outspread yews. It flooded them with light ; 
their luscious berries were of more than coral brightness. — It was wonderful to 
stand off at a little distance from these resolute, unyielding trees, presenting 
the same outline, the same tone of colour, to one century after another, and 
note how their uppermost platforms—tier after tier of firm-set boughs—re- 
joiced in that great sunlight, while beneath reposed the dark ground, carpeted 
by accumulated spines of countless years. “Old Windsor!” fallen from its 
ancient state, and but a suburb to the glorious pile beyond it! So “old” it is, 
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that every vestige of its antiquity hast 
cherishes the roots of grand old trees, 


ec rad ! 
"Th = aa oa the fitful autumn had called up a dark, heavy sweep of 


ouds, so suddenly, that we knew not whence they came: yet there they were, 
sae - mighty pall across the hemisphere, obscuring the me 
glory of mid-day, and casting a grey, filmy hue over all the landscape. But | 
we were compensated for the loss of light by the variety of shadows that 
passed over the church and trees, and we sat on a tombstone to watch their | 


and yields nourishment to the very grass 


colour, caused, perhaps, by age or damp, or & mingling of both; they are in 
wonderful harmony. Upon some of them are time-honoured names ; some are 
railed in, but the iron has lost its hard and exclusive character—it is either 
enwreathed by ivy or overgrown by moss. You would rather not believe that 
those who desired to preserve those particular graves were cold, defiant people, 
who wished to protect what belonged to them from the contamination of 
vulgar dust and ashes, but loving, tender folk, who “honoured their dead 

with fervour in simplicity. How we cling to the desire of being remembered 
here, ws if we doubted how we should be recognised hereafter! yet how few 
are the bright names that endure even ten years after their owners have 


nouldered into dust—the sacred dust that | 


progress, All the tombs in this quiet field of, graves have a green-grey tone of | 
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removed into the narrow house—how few of the many swept away by the | 


surges of “ Time,” obtain an immortality derived from Heaven ! 

“It be a goin’ to rain,” said an old labourer, who had wheeled a barrow, 
heavily laden with autumn prunings, up the broad gravel walk, close to where 
we sate: until he spoke we were unconscious of his presence. We looked up, 
not knowing whether the words were addressed to us or muttered to himself. 
Althongh he bad that neglected look we too often observe in aged peasants, 
as if cireumstance ignored the poet’s notion of “a brave peasantry, their 
country’s pride,” his wrinkled skin was fair, aud the red tint of the winter 
apple was on his cheek ; there was unextinguished fire in his light blue eye; 
the face and form were alike Saxon, In his youth the old man must have 
been conspicuous for strength and beauty. He had withdrawn his hands from 
the barrow, and wiped his furrowed brow with the remnant of a spotted hand- 
kerchief. “It be a goin’ to rain,” he repeated, in answer to our look of 


inquiry, “though the clouds are drifting towards the Castle, and may break | 


over there: but there's no telling at this time o’ year—they’re here one minute, 


and gone the next. There’s not much in the church-yard to please you, only | 


maybe, like the rest of the gentry, you want to see what we used to call the 
tomb of the fair shepherdess. 
numbers came to see it! but there’s nothing changes its object so much as 
curosity—what people think so much of to-day, they don’t care about 
to-morrow. I've seen such loads of lords and gentlemen gazin’ at that tomb— 
but not so many ladies. She was a play-actor once, and they called her the 
Fair Perdita, which is shepherdess, you understand, the fair shepherdess—but 
to see how one may go from bad to worse! They say a king’s love fell upon 
her like a mildew, and, for all her beauty, withered her up ; and then she died, 
poor thing,——bad enough off too. And her daughter,— she has been to see her 
mother’s tomb often, as I know well, for I have been on the spot, and opened 
the gate to her: and she'd bow and smile like a real lady: but always— 
and | minded it well—always she came either at early morning or in 
the gloom before night. She'd bang over the railing, even in winter, like 
a wreath of snow: it always seemed as though she loved, yet was ashamed 
of her; and she died just eighteen years after her mother. She could 
not have been more than five years old when the poor foolish mother died. 


Lor! when that tomb was put up first, what | 


I con tell over the inseription to you—I Jearnt it all by heart years and years | 


ago, to repeat to the poor who could not read, and the rich who could not see; 
but, lor!” he added in a somewhat peevish tone, “everybody reads and sees 
yow.—* Mra. Mary Robinson,’—that’s the Perdita,—‘ Mrs. Mary Robinson, 
author of poems, and other literary works: died on the 26th of December, 1800, 
at Englefield Cottage, in Surrey, aged 43 years.” And then the daughter—not 
married, you understand—‘ Maria Elizabeth Robinson, daughter of Mary 
Robinson, of literary fame, who died at Englefield Cottage, January the 4th, 
1815, in the 23rd year of her age.’ —Two young deaths, and that ’s the end on’t. 
Why, you'll hardly believe it, wow, when the gentry come and ask which is 
*Perdita’s’ tomb, and I tell em, maybe they'll hardly damp their shoes to look 
at it; and ask each other what poems ‘twas she wrote, and no one knows—not 
one can tell! But, some fifty years ago, I've seen some, and from the Castle 
too, who would tell them all over plain enough.” 

We sought to divert the old man’s attention from a painful theme by remark- 
ing that there was another tomb in the church-yard of such natural and simple 
interest that we should be glad to know if “Thomas Pope,” whose grave was 
close to the church door, had been one of his friends. 

The expression of his face changed in a moment: we felt at once that we 
had fallen in his esteem ‘Tom Pope,” he said, in an indignant tone, “ was 
mly a common shepherd—just as Ae himself was; only a day labourer— 
nothing more than that! Those who put up the stone needn’t bave faced it 
right by the church door, in the very eves of the congregation : for his part, he 
didn't know what the gentry could see in such a headstone, to stand guzing at 
it, as they often did, on the Sabbath—exalting one poor man above another.” 

; ; . poner cha thonght he ought to feel proud of such a distinction for one 
class, and that we honoured the memory of the rea/ shepherd far 

more highly than that of the make-believe shepherdess the one had left an 
neullied name, and an example worthy of imitation 
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; the other— poor, flutter. 
| ild look on Aer grave without a blush and a tear. 
i he repeat the epitaph on Thomas Pope ? 


Al * : j 
. i, ah, ah what a cackling, bitter laugh it was! so contemptuous— 
o—~ah, ah! the gentry who 


asthlog to cay conet Teg P liked might read that for themselves. He had 
life; wothine ry aes FOI Pope aa Tom never had a coat on his back in all his 
‘Faithful and ™ a simock-frock and, ah, ah! to put a tomb over Aim / 

i honest, —why, to be sure, many as ‘ faithful’ were left under 


simeoth ura . ¢ 
ut grass: to think of Acs le ing exalted on a tombstone!” 
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We were so foolish as to persist—though the old man had resumed his 
barrow—in the attempt to reason him out of his nature,—a nature by no 
means peculiar to a Berkshire labourer. “Surely he ought to feel proud of a 
distinction conferred upon one of his own people.” — 

Alas, alas! ‘Tom Pope was none of his people: his father died at ninety-two 
—no one put atomb over dim. He himself would be eighty come Easter ; 
and fall sure he was no ove would put a tomb over him. It was evident he 
considered the record of Thomas Pope’s virtues an insult. He found no fault 
with the homage rendered to the gaudy imitation ; the mock shepherdess had 
his sympathy,—she did not belong to his race: the real shepherd had his con- 
tempt. “ Why should he have a tomb, when no one would put a tomb over 
him?” The old peasant wheeled away his load without further parley. 

This is the touching inscription on the headstone to the memory of a real 
shepherd, conferring distinction aud honour on the church -yard of Old Windsor— 


THOMAS POPE, 
SHEPHEKD, 
WHO DIED JULY THE 20TH, 1-52, 
AGED 96 YEARS. 
CHEERFULLY LABORIOUS TO AN ADVANCED AGE. 

HE WAS MUCH ESTEEMED BY ALI. CLASSES OF HIS NEIGHBOURS, 
SOME OF WHOM HAVE PAID THIS TRIBUTE OF RESPECT TO THE MEMORY 
oF A FAITHFUL, INDUSTKIVUs, AND CUNTENTED 
PEASADST. 





ALSO, 
PHBE, WIFE OF TIE ABOVE, 
WHO DIED MARCH 2ND, 1=43, 
AGED 90 YEARS. 


A passage through the church-yard leads to the Thames, and just at the 
corner is a quaint old house, which the artist thought it worth his while to 
copy, less for the mansion, however, than for the scenery about it. 





AT OLD WIND*OR. 


_ A mile or so from Old Windsor and we enter the county ot Surrey, on the 
right bank—Buckinghamshire remaining with us some way further on its left ; 
the two great metropolitan counties then continuing on either side until, east of 
London, they ineet the shires of Essex and Kent. ‘The first object that arrests 
the ey e of the tourist is the spire of the church at Egham; but his attention is 
soon directed to an object of even greater interest—Coorer’s Hitz. The hill 
is indebted for much of its fame to the poem of “ majestic Denham ;” it has 
other, and earlier, claims to distinction: although little more than “a steep,” 
its slopes are gradual and ever green; it is beautifully plauted—perhaps was 
always so—in parts; and is now crowned by charming villas, lawns, and 
cardens : it was, however, altogether a poetical fancy which thus pictured it— 

“his shoulders and his sides 
A shady mantle clothes ; his curled brows 
| rewn on the gentle stream, which calmly flows ; 
While winds and storms his lofty forehead beat— 
The common fate of all that 's high and great.” 


Denham, although born in Dublin, where his father was some time Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, was “ native” to this neighbourhood : here his ances- 
tors lived and were buried. At Egham Church there are several monuments to 
their memory : his own dust reposes in Westminster Abbey. If he bestowed 
celebrity on Cooper's Hill, he derived hence the greater portion of his fame: 
the poem was published at Oxford in 1643, during the war between the King 


and the Parliament; its popularity was rapid, and has endured to our own 


time. Dryden described it as “the exact standard of good writing;” and 
Denham’s strength” was lauded by Pope.~ 


. But Cooper’s Hill has an ady antage greater even than that it derives from 
1e poem— 


“ The eye, descending from the hill, surveys 
Where Thames among the wanton valleys strays ;~ 
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for at its foot is immortal Runnymede, and midway in its stream is the little 
island on which, it is said, John, the king, yielded to the barons, who there 
dictated to the tyrant terms that asserted and secured the liberties of their 
country. Runnymede is still a plain level field, unbroken by either house or 
barn, or wall or hedge. We know not if by any tenure it has the right to be 
ever green ; but we have always seen it during many years as a fair pasture— 
upon which to-day, as seven centuries ago, an army might assemble. 

‘The small ait or island—MacGna Cuarta IsLanp—is situate midway between 
Runnymede and Ankerwyke —now a modern mansion of the Harcourts, but 
once a nunnery, founded by Sir Gilbert de Montfichet and his son, in the reign of 
Henry Il. Even the walls are all gone; but some ancient trees remain, under 
one of which tradition states the Eighth Henry met and wooed the beautiful 
and unfortunate Anna Boleyn. 

It is a mooted point whether the barons held the island, or the king selected 
it as the place where the eventful meeting was to take place. It is certain that 
John “ took refuge in Windsor Castle in 1215, as a place of security against 
the growing power of the barons ;” nor did he quit the protection its walls 
afforded him, until after the signing of Magna Charta, which took place on 
the 15th of June of that year. The barons had refused to obey the king's 
summons to attend him in his own castle; and a convenient place, sufficiently 
distant from, yet near to, Windsor, was appointed as the spot on which to hold 
a meeting, the result of which is one of the events in the world’s history. 
Hence, as Hume but coldly writes, “‘ very important liberties and privileges 
were either granted or secured to every order of men in the kingdom : to the 
clergy, to the barons, and to the people.” 

Magna Charta may be considered as a general condensation of the laws 
for the proper guidance of the kingdom, and the liberty of its subjects, which 
had descended from the time of Edward the Confessor, and had been confirmed 
by other kings, particularly the Conqueror. The severe forest laws, and other 
obnoxious introductions of Norman usage, were always distasteful to English- 
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VIEW FROM COOPER'S HILL. 


men; and on the accession of Henry I. the celebrated Charter of liberties 
abolished many vexatious enactments, and placed the right of the subject on a 
clearer basis. Stephen and Henry II. both confirmed these laws; but the 
troublesome days which succeeded supplied excuses for their infringement, 
and the gradual encroachment of the crown on the general privileges of the 
subject, induced the barons and people to demand from John a clear and full 
declaration of their rights, to be solemnly confirmed for ever. 

There has long been preserved in our British Museum, an ancient Charter 
which purports to be that which John signed at Runnymede. It is part of the 
manuscript treasures so industriously collected by Sir Robert Cotton ; there is 
a somewhat curious history of its discovery by Sir Robert at his tailor’s, just 
when he was about to eut it into strips for measures. The story is related by 
Paul Colomies, who long resided in England; but the indefatigable historian 
of Magna Charta, Mr. Richard Thomson, inclines to doubt the truth of the 
anecdote, and prints a letter from Sir Edward Dering, at Dover Castle, in 1630, 
to Sir Robert Cotton, in which he states that he possesses the document, and is 
about to send it to him. This famons parchment was much injured by the 
fire that took place at Westminster in 1731, and destroyed the building con 
taining the Cottonian Library; it is greatly shrivelled and mutilated, and 
the seal reduced to a shapeless mass. Mr, Thomson is of opinion, that though 
this famous copy “has been considered of inferior authority to some others 
brought forward by the Record Commission, on account of its deficiency in 
certain words and sentences, which are added for insertion beneath the instru- 
ment, yet the same circumstance may very probably be a proof of its superior 
autiquity, as having been the first which was actually drawn into form and sealed 
at Runnymede ; the original whence all the most perfect copies were taken.” * It 
was fortunately engraved in facsimile by Pine, before the fire had injured it; 
and one of the most important clauses is given in our woodcut; it is that 
which provides for the free and immediate dispensation of justice to all, in the 
words :—“ No freeman shall be seized or imprisoned, or dispossessed, or out- 


* The Charter purports to be given “ under our hand at Raningmede between Windsor 
and Staines.” The signature of the king was in all probability “his mark,” as was 
usual with the uneducated nobles of his era. It is a curious fact that no sign-manual of 
a British sovereign is known to exist before that of King Richard Il. The usual sign- 
manual was a rude cross placed before the name written by some “ learned clerk.” 








lawed, or in any way destroyed ; nor will we condemn him, nor will we commit 
him to prison, excepting by the legal judgment of hia peers, or by the laws of 
the land.”* By this important clause the liberty and property of the subject 
were preserved until after open trial. 

There is another fair copy of this document in the Cotton Library. The 
Record Commissioners, however, seem to attach most importance to that pre- 
served in Lincoln Cathedral, which is supposed to be the oue sent by Hugh, then 
Bishop of Lincoln, to be placed among the archives there. ‘This is very care- 
fully written, and contains all the words and sentences noted for insertion in 
the body of that preserved in the British Museum. There is another among 
the archives of Salisbury Cathedral, which is thought to be the one entrusted to 
Herbert Poore, the Bishop, or William Lougespee, the Earl, of Salisbury, for 
preservation there, in accordance with the old custom of placing copies of such 
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A CLAUSE OF MAGNA CHARTA, 





important documents in the great clerical depositories. These are the only 
ancient examples of this great grant; but there are many early entries of it in 
old legal collections, reciting the whole of its clauses, and verifying their accu- 
racy. These were confirmed by other English sovereigns; and the Great 
Charter was thus the foundation of English liberty. 

It is to be regretted that no monument marks the spot, at Runnymede, 
where the rights and liberties of the people of England were maintained aud 
secured, although several attempts have been made to raise one here. The 
very name, however, is a memory imperishable: the ait aud meadow are places 








MAGNA CHARTA ISLAND. 


of pilgrimage to all who boast the Anglo-Saxon blood ; and few are they who 
cross the Atlantic to visit Fatherland, without offering homage to their great 
ancestors in this meadow of eternal fame—repeating, with raised and hearty 
voice, the lines of the poet :— 
“ This is the place 

Where Eng!and’s ancient barons, clad in arms, 

And stern with conquest, from their tyrant king, 

(Then render'd tame), did challenge and secure 

The Charter of thy freedom. Pass noj on 

Till thou hast bless‘d their memory, and paid 

Those thanks which God appointed the reward 

Of public virtue.” 





® The original abbreviated Latin would read in full thus:—* Nullus liber homo caplatur, 
vel imprisonetur, aut dissatsiatur, aut utlagetur, aut exuletur, ant aliquo modo destruatur, 
nec super eam ibimus, nec super eam mittimus, nisi per legale judicium, parlum suorum, 


vel per legem terra.” 
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In the island which forms s0 charming a feature in the landseape, * Har- | 
all Gothic cottage—an altar-house so to call it. It con- 
courts hove built » ems . which tradition, or fancy, describes as that on which 
' — a ep tee De the king and the barons affixed their signatures to 
oaks Charter.” It has the following inscription ‘he Be it remembered = 4 
this island, in June, 1215, King John of England signed the Magna rt 2 
and in the year 1834, this building was erected in commemoration 0 = 
great event by George Simou Harcourt, Esq., Lord of the Manor, and then 
Sheri e County.” Q 
Rr aer Aho the Colu, which divides the counties of Bucking- 
ham and Middlesex, joins the Thames. The river rises near the small market 
town of Chesham, Bucks, and passing by Cherreys, waters the town of Rick- | 
mansworth, Herts, reaches Uxbridge, flows by the once famous village of Iver, 
refreshes the villages of Drayton and Harmondsworth, and, gathering strength, 
* goeth,” to borrow from old Leland, “ through guodly meadows to Colnbrook, 
and so to the Thames.” a : , 

There is little to interest the voyager after he leaves this interesting neigh- 
bourhood, gradually losing sight of Cooper's Hill, until he approaches Staines ; 
we have leisure, therefore, once again to admire the rich foliage of the river— 
that which ornamefts its surface or decorates its banks. We direct the reader’s 
attention to some of the objects that here gratify and instruct. | 

A pretty little weed that decks the still recesses of the river is the amphi- | 
¥ bious Persicaria (Polygonum am- 
phibium), a plant that scems to | 
thrive equally well on land or | 
water; in the former situation | 
being one of the most troublesome 
of weeds to the river-side farmer, 
but when it takes to the water 
forming one of its greatest orna- 
ments; the green and red shaded 
leaves floating on the surface, 
above which rise the bright pink 
flower-spikes in groups, that wave 
and-dance with every ripple of the water, are always pleasant and cheerful. 

In no place do we remember to have met with that most elegant of plants, 
the Forget-me-not (Myosotis palustris), in such beauty and luxuriance as in 
some of the fresh grassy nooks that we 
every now and then come upon in the 
course of our voyage. This is the ¢ruwe 
lorget-me-not, the Vergiss-mein-nicht 
of the Germans, with whom originated, 
if we mistake not, the romantic knight 
and lady story to which it owes its name 

-a name that is often given erroneously 
to other commoner and less beautiful 
species with small blue flowers. The 
glossy green foliage and thick waxen 
flowers of the true flower sufficiently 
distinguish it from others, independent 
of the scientific distinctions. In all 
European countries, but more especially 
in this country, the forget-me-not has 
been a favoured theme of the poets. 
There is hardly one of them who has 
not made it a subject upon which to 
build some sweet theory of remembered 
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however, forget that we have yet much to say of the fish that abound in his 
waters. The Carp and Tench are of his produce, although they are not found 
in quantities snfficient to tempt the angler, and do not often come to his bait. 
We describe them nevertheless, for they belong to our river. The common 


| Carp (Cyprinus carpio) inhabits most of the ponds, lakes, and rivers of England, 
| always preferring muddy to clear bottoms; it is very tenacious of life, and 
‘grows to an enormous size, sometimes weighing between fifteen and twenty 


pounds. The mouth is small, and has “no apparent teeth ;” the body is 
covered with large scales; the general colour is a golden-olive brown, “ head 
darkest ;” the fins dark brown ; the belly a yellowish white. In the “Boke 
of St. Abans,” by Dame Juliana Berners, printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 
1496, the carp is mentioned as a “ deyntous fisshe;” and in the privy purse 


| expenses of Henry VIII., in 1582, various entries are made of rewards to 


persons for bringing “carpes to the king.” Is is, however, not a native, 
although the period of its introduction to England is not ascertained. The 





Prussian carp is much smaller than the common carp. The carp with which 
we are most familiar is the “golden carp;” of late years it has become, 
so to speak, domesticated, and adds essentially to our home enjoyments in 
vases and drawing-room tanks, where it is usually associated with minnows 
and other “small fry” of the river, being kept in health by water plants, 
which grow freely in comparative confinement. The date of the first intro- 
duction of “gold and silver fish” into England is “differently stated by 
authors,” as 1611, 1691, and 1728. Yarrell does not attempt to fix the period. 
There is no doubt that they were first imported from China. In Portugal, 
and, indeed, elsewhere, they are completely naturalised, inhabiting many of the 
streams and rivers; it is probable they will be so ere long in England, for they 
breed freely in many of our ponds, and seem to require no especial care, either 
in winter or summer. “The extreme elegance of the form of the golden carp, 
the splendour of their scaly covering, the ease and agility of their movements, 
and the facility with which they are kept alive in small vessels, place them 
among the most pleasing and desirable of our pets.” They become exceedingly 
tame, frequently taking food from the hand, and appearing to distinguish 
clearly between an acquaintance and a stranger. 





friendship or love. It is attractive, not 
alone for its own peculiar grace and 
delicacy, but because it is found everywhere in England; there is no flower 
more “common,” yet there are few more beautiful and none more suggestive. 
TheAtall, rosy-flowered plant that makes such a show among the river-side 
herbage, is the Large-flowered Willow 
Herb (Epilobium hirsutum), called by 


. 
PORGET-ME-NOT,. 


from a supposed resemblance to those 
luxuries in the smell of the young 
foliage of this herb. As cattle are fond 
of eating it, it has been recommended 
for cultivation as fodder in wet places 
where other useful plants will not grow, 
aud where the willow herb flourishes 
luxuriantly. 

This is one of those conspicuous plants 
for form and colour that tell with such 
charming effect when introduced in the 
foreground of river pictures, in com- 


water-nymphs so dear to the landscape- 
painter of the school of nature. Happily 
that school is increasing in numbers and 
in strength : happily too, there is a grow- 
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the country folks “ Codlings and Cream,” | 


pany with the dock-reeds, loosestrife, | 
ineadow-sweet, the yellow flag, and other | 


ing disposition to avoid those evils which | 


We cannot too frequently impress on the 
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TENCHU. 


The Tench (Tinca vulgaris) differs essentially in character from the carp, 
although its habits are similar, frequenting the same localities, and delighting 
in muddy bottoms ; its origin is also foreign; and it is exceedingly tenacious 
| of life. The scales of the tench are exceedingly small; the head is rather 
| large and “blunt ;” the general colour of the body is a greenish-olive gold, 

7 lightest along the whole line of the under surface ; the fins darker brown ;” 
it grows sometimes to a large size, not unfrequently weighing from five to 
| Seven pounds, ‘The angler finds it very difficult to make prey of this fish; they 
| are usually shy, and “take to the mud” when alarmed ; occasionally they bite 
| freely. We have ourselves taken out of a pond five or six dozen in a day, each 
| of the average weight of three pounds; finding on that occasion a small pellet 

of new bread the most effective bait. Yarrell, however, states that “ the best 
| bait for them is the dark red meadow worm,” and that the time when they are 
_ most readily taken is “early morning.” They are not numerous in the 

Thames, and are there never fished for expressly, although every now and then 
one will make acquaintance with an angler’s hook. The Thames, however, as 


we have often said, has other fish besides the carp and tench to tempt the 
brethren of the gentle craft. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Roya AcapemMy.—On Thursday, December 10th, 
being the eighty-ninth anniversary of the foundation 
of the Royal Academy of Arts, at a general assembly 
of the Academicians, the following gold medals were 
awarded :— 

To Philip Richard Morris, for the best Historical 

Painting. 

To George James Miller, for the best Historical Group 

in Sculpture. 

To Francis Trimmer Gompertz, for the best Architectural 

Design. 
To Neil Oliver Lupton, for the best English Landscape, 
Tue Turner Gop MepDAL. 
Silver medals were likewise awarded— 


To James Waite, for the best Painting from the Life. 

To Henry Garland, for the best Drawing from the Life. 

To Joseph Mosely Barber, for the next best Drawing 
from the Life. 
To Samuel Lynn, for the best Model from the Life. 
To Ebenezer Bennet, for the next best Model from the 
To FeceeéVonaben, for the best Architectural Drawing. 
To Henry M. Eyton, for the next best Architectural 
Drawing. 

To Alexander Glasgow, for the best Pairting from the 
Living Draped Model. 

To William Holyoake, for the best Drawing from the 
Antique. 

To Frederick Percy Graves, for the next best Drawing 

from the Antique. 

To John Constant Worman, for the best Model from the 

Antique. 
To Thomas Vaughan, for a Perspective Drawing in 
( ine. 

To Fm Atkinson, for a Perspective Drawing in 

To dunes ‘Vaughan, for a Specimen of Sciography. 

In the above list we find three silver medals 
awarded to Mr. Vaughan, student in the architec- 
tural classes. Mr. Morris, who has this time re- 
ceived the gold medal for the best historical painting, 
had the good fortune to gain, in the competition of 
1856, silver medals for the best painting from the 
life, and also for the best painting from the living 
draped model. Although experience has too often 
mocked our expectations with regard to the future of 
successful academy-students, we will not anticipate 
such a result in the case of Mr. Morris, whose career 
we shall now watch with some interest. Mr. G. J. 
Miller, another gold medallist, for sculpture, had 
awarded to him in the preceding year, a silver medal 
for the best model from the life. The third gold 
medallist, Mr. Gompertz, gained a silver meda! in 
1855. Mr. Worman and Mr. Atkinson, silver 
medallists in the above list, had the same honours 
awarded them on the last occasion of distributing 
prizes. Mr. Lupton may be congratulated on re- 
ceiving the first “Turner” gold medal for the best 
English landscape. 

THe DistinGuisHED Scutptor, MacDowE Lt, 
R.A., has recently executed a statue of young Lord 
Fitzgibbon, the eldest son of the Earl of Clare. The 
gallant youth was one of those who fell during the 
memorable charge of Balaklava; and the statue is to 
be erected to his memory in his native city, the city 
of Limerick. The dress is that of the Hussars, and 
he is represented in the act of charging, sabre in 
hand. Consequently this work is a bold effort, and 
assuredly it is a most successful one, to combine the 
heroic with the common-place. It is strictly a por- 
trait—nothing exaggerated in attitude, costume, or 
character; yet the sculptor was fortunate in finding 
all three more than usually favourable. A tall, slight, 
handsome youth, in a picturesque dress, at the 
moment of daring excitement, supplied excellent 
materials,—better could scarcely have been found if 
all had been left to the imagination, or the pages 
of Greek and Roman history had been searched for 
a becoming theme. 

Tue Prize Desions for the Government Offices 
are removed to Edinburgh, to afford our country- 
men north of the Tweed the opportunity of deciding 
upon their merits. Apropos of this, there is a 
rumour afloat that Mr. Pennethorne, the govern- 
ment architect, is, by order of the authorities, pre- 
paring designs for these public edifices, which will 
be carried into execntion. 

Tue Sovtaces CoLtection.—It is understood 
that this collection has been again submitted to Go- 
vernment, with a view to its becoming the purchased 
property of the country. We cannot readily com- 
prehend the motive of this new “move.” It was 
certainly sold to Manchester—that is to say, to the 
committee of the late Exhibition. They may pos- 
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sibly now dislike a bargain which was made probably 
when they had no reason to expect the wealth they 
obtained in gratuitous contributions: but they have 
a surplus fund sufficient for its purchase. It will be 
a fitting monument to remain in the great city of 
cotton-lords,—and that whether the people value, or 
do not value it, as they would a bale of raw produce. 
It is not unlikely the committee have found out that 
in the rich and intellectual city of Manchester such 
“goods” are as “ caviare to the general ;” but they 
must keep what they have got, even though they see 
no ready market by which it may be reissued at a 
profit. At all events, there is little chance of their 
being relieved of the “incumbrance” by an appeal 
to Government to take it off their hands, in order 
that the country at large may pay for it. 

Sik Wititam Ross.—We lament to learn the 
very serious illness of this estimable gentleman and 
accomplished artist : there are few men liviug whose 
loss will be more severely felt by a large circle of 
friends, who respect and regard him with feelings 
more than commonly warm and strong. 

Tue British Museum has recently undergone 
a transformation of a most curious kind. The grand 
portico has been filled in with a sort of glazed frame- 
work, reaching half-way up the pillars, and utterly 
destroying the appearance of the whole building. It 
resembles a series of cheap photographic establish- 
ments, and the visitor may be excused some fears 
lest the officials rush forward and annoy him with 
offers of “‘ your portrait for a shilling,” so complete 
is the rivalry of appearances. Surely the fragments 
under this hot-house are not delicate exotics that 
the open air could injure. Nothing can excuse the 
tasteless and vulgar character of this excrescence, and 
it is most marvellous that we cannot allow a public 
building to remain many years without injurious 
meddling for the worse. We have too few already to 
allow us to wantonly injure what we have. It is as 
bad as the old plan of cutting names on sculpture. 

Woop Carvine Company.—We have reason for 
believing that a powerful company, under thoroughly 
able direction, is being formed, for the purpose of 
carrying out the capabilities of improved machinery 
for carving in wood, It is probable that we shall 
shortly have more to say upon this subject. 

Tne LiverrooL ARCHITECTURAL Society in- 
augurated their present session with an address from 
Mr. Huggins, their president, which was of unusual 
excellence. In the most eloquent language Mr. 
Huggins took a comprehensive survey of the true 
character of Architecture as an art, and a practical 
art ; and he delighted his numerous audicuce no less 
with the soundness of his views than with the 
earnest and able manner in which they were set 
forth. 

Pre-RaFPaELLism.—The friends and professors 
of this, the most forbidding mechanism of the art, 
have always been most tenderly sensitive. It has 
been asserted that the Liverpool Academy is too 
favourable to pre-Raffaellite art ; whereon Mr. Rosetti 
writes in defence of his injured order to the journal 
in which such a denouncement was hazarded, that it 
is true that last year, to Mr. Millais’s “ Blind Girl” 
was awarded the prize of £50; and that, in some 
previous years also, prizes have been so awarded. 
To go no farther, this is an admission that the 
Liverpool Academy has bestowed a very liberal share 
of patronage on the pre-Raffaellite section of the 
profession ; and, while making such statement, Mr. 
Rosetti (splendide jocosus) shows how few works of 
the natural school the Liverpool artists have selected. 
If the pre-Raffaellites have held a petit comité on this 
subject, their decision, as evidenced by thus thrusting 
their champion into the arena, is wrong—they should 
be satisfied with the notoriety which they achieve by 
their works ; and if the Liverpool Academy award all 
their prizes to the pre-Raffaellites, they have an 
unquestionable right to do so, but as to whether they 
are right in doing so or not, is another question. 
We have all yet much to learn, and that experience 
which serves us the most faithfully is that we acquire 
at the highest cost. 

Lectures ON THE Art-TREASURES EXHIBITION. 
—A course of three lectures has been delivered 
during the last month at the London Institution, 
Finsbury Circus, upon the Art-Preasures Exhibition, 
| at Manchester, by the Rev. Charles Boutell. It was 
the object of the lecturer to give a brief descriptive 





notice of the aim, contents, and general arrangements | 


of the collections which formed this remarkable 
| 


I 


assemblage of Art-treasures, and then to discuss the 
results which might have been and ought to have 
been thus produced, together with those which were 
actually realised. In the opinion of the lecturer, 
the exhibition failed signally to accomplish what was 
well within its grasp, through it being at Manchester 
instead of London, and because of the absolute in- 
ability of the “authorities” to deal practically with 
the collections they had been so successful in form- 
ing,—an opinion in which we fully coincide. The 
formation of another collection of Art-treasures in 
London, which should contain no single thing that is 
not a treasure, and which should be ably and effici- 
ently handled, as well as judiciously arranged, was 
strongly urged, as a thing to be anticipated as well 
as desired. The Art-feeling of the day would require 
it, and public opinion would coyfirm the sentiment. 
The lectures, which were received with marked 
attention and approbation by large audiences, were 
interspersed with critical notices of pictures and 
other works of Art, and they earnestly advocated the 
sound study of Art as a most valuable means for 
advancing the cause of public education. Having 
spoken in terms of high admiration of the collections 
of etchings and engravings at Manchester, and urged 
the formation of such collections, which might be 
always available for public instruction (all the ex- 
amples being framed and hung up), the lecturer 
exhibited, on the occasion of the concluding lecture, 
a highly iuteresting series of specimens ijlustrative 
of the various processes of engraving, from the time 
of Albert Durer to the present day, together with 
the series of photographs from the Art-treasures 
published by Messrs. Colnaghi, and a selection from 
the engravings after the Royal pictures, which have 
appeared in this Journal. We would specially re- 
mark upon two observations made by Mr. Boutell, 
both of which were very cordially approved by his 
audience,—the one that the national collection of 
portraits now in the act of formation should include 
fine engraved portraits, and the other that in all 
exhibitions of pictures, every work should be plainly 
labelled with the name of the artist, the subject of 
the picture, and the collection of which it forms a 
component. Lectures of this kind might be given 
with great advantage in all our cities and more im- 
portant towns. 

Srreet Arcuirecture.—A step in the right 
direction is being taken in this matter on the eastern 
side of Bridge Street, Blackfriars, by the Crown 
Life Assurance Company, in the new building for 
their oflices. The windows are of the same height 
and width, and the same relative positions that they 
occupied in the old buildings; and thus they will in 
these respects range with the windows to the right 
and left of them as heretofore. But here all sym- 
pathy between this edifice and its neighbours will 
cease, and a very decided contrast will become appa- 
rent. Architecture, in the worthy and appropriate 
sense of the term, has devised and executed this new 
structure: granite and various marbles form its 
external decorations, and the sculptor has been at 
work upon it with a powerful chisel. Thus, at last, 
the stucco system and the old style of street brick- 
building has in the midst of it a specimen of genuine 
street-architecture. We shall look forward with much 
interest to the practical influence of this work, the 
production of Messrs. Deane & Woodward. We 
should like to know what the designers of the pre- 
tentious monstrosities which have very recently dis- 
played themselves in some of our metropolitan 
streets will ¢hink of this new insurance office. We 
can anticipate what they will be ready to say,—but 
that is altogether a different matter. 

Tue Picrurs Deaers at THe OLD Baitry.— 
Closs, who was convieted at the Old Bailey, has 
been released from “ durance vile” in consequence 
of a legal quibble, which determines that forgery is 
not always forgery. or all valuable purposes, 
however, the conviction is as good as if the con- 
victed had endured an imprisonment of three years 
instead of three weeks. We have little or nothing 
to say further than we have said on this subject. 
Buyers of pictures, and dealers in pictures, have 
both had their “ warning,”—that is enough. 

Me. Wittiam Haveit, the landscape-painter, 
died on the 16th of December, at the advanced age of 
seventy-five; his pictures—of Italian scenery chiefly 
—were for many years regularly exhibited at the 
Royal Academy and British Institution: his style 











| was peculiar, and, at one time, had many admirers. 
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Aw Exrertwent IN PHorocrariy is about to 
be made by Mr. Virtue: if successful (and we can 
scarcely doubt its being so) it will pave the way to 


The work referred to is descriptive of Egypt and 
Palestine; and the illustrations consist of the very 
large number of seventy-five views—all in photo- 
graphy! “ The Holy Land ” is, perhaps, the theme 





art: it is especially requisite that here facts should 
be strictly adhered to,—any object found in this 
deeply interesting locality would lose by being stib- 
jected to fancy; and we should deny to the artist 
even an atom of his ordinary privilege—introductions 
for effect. This series will consequently be of sur- 
passing value; for we shall know that we see things 
exactly as they are. We content ourselves with 
merely noticing this work as among the valuable 
Art-novelties of the coming year: it will be our 
duty ere long to deseribe it at length. 

Ma. Atrert Smirn has resumed his entertain- 
meuts at the Egyptian Hall, aud with as much at- 
tractive power as he possessed three or four years 
ago. Every evening of performance nearly as many 
go away disappointed as ere received and amused. 
The novelties consist beautiful views— 
striking and true—of Vesuvius, quiescent aud active, 
and some new routes, 

A New Weekty Itiusrratep NEWsParer is 
about to appear; preparations on a very large scale 
have been made for its proper sustainment ; and we 
are given to understand that a fully competent staf 
has been engaged, so as to render as perfect a3 pos- 
sible each of its several departinents—those more 
especialiy which have reference to its Art-illustra- 
tious 


of sorne 


excellence: it is not likely that the rival with whom 
it is Sought to share public favour will be content to 
stand still, Competition suggests activity ; and even 
the sluggard, if excited by no other call, is aroused 
by a ery of danger. The only true way to defy com- 
petition is to do that which cannot be surpassed. 
Those are much mistaken who think that, “ having 
gained a name they may go to sleep ;” it is often 
easier to obtain a position than to maintain it; and 
there is always peril in cherishing a notion that, 
having surmounted the hill Difliculty, we may take 
rest on its height. ‘The only motto which ought to 
be accepted by those who would secure the snecess 
they have achieved is, “ Better—still better!” Our 
business is not to deal with the circumstances out of 
which this new illustrated newspaper has arisen ; 
it 18 unquestionable that the old will reecive—as it 


ought to receive—a wholesome stimulus from the 


new. 
New Srainep Grass Wixpows tw Wesruie- 
ster Anney Five new windows, forming the 


commencement of a grand series illustrative of the 
Te Deum, have been recently fixed at the eastern- 
most end of the clerestory of the nave of Westimin- 
ster Abbey, on its southern side: they are the pro- 
duction of Messrs, Bell & Clayton, under the general 
direction of the Abbey are hitect, Mr. G. G. Seott 
These very fine works, notwithstanding the great 


advantage in this noblest aud most ven rable of our 
English churches, In themselves, 
are distinguished by the highest qualities of that 
peculiar expression of Art whi: 


nation of high qualities, they are equal (if 
superior) to the most admired early examples 

possess all the lustrous depth of hnes ' 
rich harmony of colouring Which characterise the 
glass of the 13th century: and at the same 
they show that truthful drawing and 
feeling are not to be 
veutionalism, 
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ment peculiar to itself: but 
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other publications on a scale not hitherto attempted. | smaller works, many productions very nearly ap- 


of all others best calculated for treatment by this | European nationality. 


Success can be achieved only by exceeding | 
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Tt may be that certain dis- | 
| tinguished painters of the French school have not | 
contributed; there are, nevertheless, among the 


| generally as they were. 


| proaching the highest excellence. No living school 
| is more liberal in its tutelage than the French—even 
among these additions we find German, Russian, 
| Polish, Italian — nay, names bespeaking every 
Among the prominent pic- 
| tures are those especially of Pecrus, Balfourien, 
| Fichel, Halphen, Leman, De St. Francois, St. Marcel 
(landscape), Jacquard, Deveria, Joseph Beaume, 
Louise Guizard, Flandin, Eugene Smits, Garcin, 
| Gambogi, Foirestier, &c.; and besides the works of 
these artists, which are principally figure compo- 
sitions, there are numerous landscape, marine, and 
other subjects of various interest. 
SHAKSPERE’S Birtur.ace, at Stratford-on-Avon, 
is now undergoing the isolation supposed to be 
requisite for its due preservation. ‘The houses on 
one side have been levelled, and it is proposed to do 
| soon the other. The effect at present is not parti- 
| cularly good, nor do we feel quite sure of the wisdom 
of depriving such walls of extrancous support. There 
is an idea of covering the whole after the fashion of 
| Peter the Great’s house abroad ; the policy of this 
| is very questionable. ‘The honse certainly seems 
| to “age” more rapidly under the “ care-taking” of 
| the last few years. 
| Tue Warrincron State Bepsteap, that at- 
tracted so much attention at the recent Manchester 
| Exhibition, is, we see by advertisement, about to be 
| disposed of by shares, or, in other words, by lottery, 
we presume,—under the patronage of the mayors of 
| Manchester and Warrington, some members of Par- 
liament, and other influential persons, who have, no 
doubt, so arranged the scheme as to keep within the 
limits allowed by law in matters of this kind. The 
bedstead is the work of a skilful and ingenious me- 
chanic, of the name of Charles, residing at Warring- 
tov. It isa most claborate specimen of decorative 
furniture, in the Renaissance style, of oak and other 
woods, sculptured with great taste and boldness in 
designs of figures, fruit, and flowers, to which orna- 
ments appropriate mottoes or inscriptions are added. 
The exterior of the cornice bears twelve fine carvings 








- > : 
Altogether this bedstead is a grand specimen of 


modern Art-manufacture, and a monument of the 
industry, talent, and skill of its producer. The value 
set upon it is £800, and the purchaser of a one- 
pound share will have the chance of securing such a 


couch for his weary body as a monarch might repose | cage epee : , 
7 | but to realise it with any approach to reality, we 


on right royally. 

Mr. Samvet Lover, who enjoys the threefold 
honours of artist, lyric poet, and composer, has a uew 
| work in the press, upou the Lyries of Ireland, upon 

which he has been oceupied a considerable time. 
Tue New Museum at Oxrorp.—'This equally 
| interesting and important edifice is advancing to- 


! | wards completion in the most satisfactory manner, 


. | under the able direction of the architects, Messrs. 
When in a still more com- 
plete condition, we hope to describe and illustrate it 
| fully. Meanwhile we desire to express our cordial 
congratulations to Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry, on the 
success with which he has executed the iron-work 


| Deane & Woodward, 


of the building, and at the same time adds go much 
to its beauty. The main buildings of the museum 
enclose a large quadrangle, and this has been covered 
over with a vaulting of iron and glass. ‘The pillars 
ribs, and constructive members are all admirably 
executed in iron, the capitals of the clustered shafts 
being formed of lead; the shafts and ribs are tubes. 
rhe large spandrels formed by the iron arches are all 
. | filled with rich foliage, fruit, and flowers in the same 
material, which show how completely the artists 
employed have realised the capabilities of the metal 
when applied for architectural purposes. The Crystal 
Palace shows what iron ean do in building, without 
Art: the Oxford Museum initiates the application 
of true Art to this metal, and demonstrates the fact 
- | that its decorative qualities are fully equal to its 
constructive. It is most gratifying to observe the 
| minute carefulness with which every detail has been 
carried out in this iron-work, of which it is not too 
» | much to say that it 
structive art. 


| 


constitutes a new era in con- 


of the signs of the zodiac, and the inside displays a : ; 
> : : | ree arskK 
number of carved bells and emblematical designs. | and between the gold mines north of Keauneieest 
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ORIENTAL AND WESTERN Siperta: A NARRATIVE 
or Seven Years’ Explorations AND Ap- 
VENTURES IN SiBerIA, MonGouia, tur 
Kircuis Steppes, CuHinese TarRTARY, AND 
Part oF CentraL Asta. By Tuomas W. 
Arxinson. With a Map and numerous Illus- 
trations. Published by Hurst & Biackerr, 
London. 

Some time in the autumn of 1856 there was ex- 

hibited, at Messrs. Colnaghis, a considerable number 

of paintings ard drawings, of which we gave a 

short notice. These pictures were the fruits of the 

journey which the artist, Mr. Atkinson, describes in 
this volume, and a most entertaining narrative it is. 

Seven years did the author spend in exploring, and 

making sketches of, a country through which very 

few Europeans have penctrated; this was his cole 
object, and to effect it no little amount of courage, 
erseverance, and enthusiastic effort was needful. 

Ve wonder where there is a region throughout the 

globe—civilised or savage, fertile or barren—that 

can by any means be reached, whose soil has not 
been pressed by the foot of English travellers; some 
from the love of adventure, some from their devotion 
to art or science, and some from mere amusement 
and pleasure; but whatever motive has tempted the 
wanderer from his home, the narratives of these 
far-and-wide tourists have added considerably to 
our literary and artistic wealth, and filled the mind 
with national pride at the energy, boldness, and 
daring of our fellow-countrymen. Mr. Atkinson 
may fairly be classed among these dauntless 
travellers, for he says that, during his journey of 
nearly forty thousand miles, ‘‘ I suffered much both 
from hunger and thirst, have run many risks, and 
on several occasions have been placed in most 
critical situations with the tribes of Central Asia, 
more particularly when among the convicts escaped 
from the Chinese penal settlements—desperate cha- 
racters, who hold the lives of men cheap. I have 
several times looked upon what appeared inevitable 
death, and have had a fair allowance of hair-breadth 
escapes when riding and sketching on the brinks of 

recipices, with a perpendicular depth of 1500 feet 
elow me.” A single glance at the map which 
accompanies the volume, will suffice to show the 
erratic character of the author’s journeyings: he 
appears to have entirely traversed the region lying 
eastward between Lake Tengiz and Lake Baikal, 


and Khamil, or from 43 degrees of latitude to 60, 
and 79 to 108 degrees of longitude; but to reach 
the nearest of these points to St. Petersburg, he 
must have travelled several hundred miles after 
es the Ural Mountains, which separate Russia 
’roper from Siberia. One may possibly imagine 
how full of adventure such a journey would prove, 


| must hear Mr. Atkinson tell his own story, which 


he does in a plain, unvarnished, but most agreeable 
and pleasant manner, so much so, that we found it 
not an easy matter to lay the book down when 
we had once opened it. We cannot doubt others 
feeling as much interest in it as ourselves, and 
cordially recommend the volume as one that will 
instruct, while it will tend to enliven the evening 
hours of a fireside party. A large number of well- 
executed coloured lithographs, and of wood en- 


| gravings, are of sufficient excellence to bring the 


| that performs so important a part in the construction | 


book within the class of * illustrated gift-books.” 


Tue Derantune (Seconp Ciass).—Tur Return 
(Finst Ciass). Engraved by W. H. Simmons, 
from the Pictures by A. Socomon. Published 
by Gamuanrt & Co., London. 

Mr. Solomon tells a story well, but we wish he 

would choose subjects less common-place than such 

as these, and others of a similar character which 
he frequently paints; he might surely find many 
that would show his powers of description in a more 
pleasing light ; for he has powers both of observation 
and of execution far above the average, but he is 
not just to himself. The “ Departure’’ represents 
the interior of a second-class railway-carriage, 1n 
which are seated a widowed mother, accompanying 
her young son to a sea-port, whither he is bound, 
to enter the service ; a sister of the lad accompanies 

them. In the adjoining compartment are seated a 

thorough-going man-o’-wars sailor, and a buxom 

female, who may be his wife; the characters and the 
incident are plain enough, and well represented. 

In = The Return,” we see a first-class carriage, in 

which is seated the sailor-lad, now grown into a 

young man, in the undress naval uniform of an 

officer; he is conversing with an old gentleman, 
whose daughter is seated by his side, apparently 
engaged with her needle and iinap-beale but in 





reality “taking observations’’—and very agreeable 
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they seem to be—of the handsome young officer, 
so it is not difficult to surmise what will be the 
result of this cruise on land. ‘he prints are large, 
and the subjects scarcely worthy of the labour 
bestowed upon them by the engraver; however, 
they may suit some tastes, and painters and en- 
gravers must, we suppose, work for the pleasure of 
all; neither Raffaelle, nor Titian, nor Leonardo, will 
satisfy everybody. 





Comvus: A Mask. By Joun Minton. Iilustrated 
by PickrrsGitt, Foster, Harrison Werr, 
&e. The Engravings by the Brothers Davziet. 
Published by Rour.epGr, London. 

This is another of the charming books of the season, 


and one that will find many admirers, not~alone | 


because there is no more exquisite ‘‘poem’’ in the 
language, nor any better as a gift-book, but because 
Art has here worthily represented the sublime or 
beautiful conceptions of the poet. It is in truth a 
volume of pictures. The illustrations are thirty in 
number, while the pages are but eighty. The 
artistis gems are therefore in proportion to the 
immortal passages with which all readers are 
familiar wherever the Anglo-Saxon tongue is 
spoken; or the translator has made known the 


imperishable name of the author of ** Paradise Lost.”’ | 
We have reviewed this year many of these books of | 


beautiful illustrations, drawn by competent artists, 
and engraved by accomplished engravers, and we 
have done justice to both ; rejoicing to find excellent 
and pure art thus lavishly supplied in association 
with the rare and valuable in literature; but there 
is one part of our duty we have neglected. ‘Those 


who know the nature of wood-cut embellishments, | 


know well how much of the result must depend on 
the printer. No matter what skill the engraver may 
display in treating the artist’s work, his labour will 


be thrown away if the printing be careless; it is | 


better, indeed, to have a bad cut well printed than 
a good cut badly printed. All the books we have 
noticed are in this respect admirable, and it is only 
commonly just that we should express public obli- 
gation to Mr. Clay, the printer by whom the greater 
number of these * illustrated books’’ have been pro- 
duced, On such occasions the name of * the printer’ 
should never be overlooked. 





Wixcrp Worps on Cuantrey’s Woopcocks. 
Edited by James Parrick Mumugap, M.A. 
With Etchings. Published by J. Murnay, 
London. 

A few words will suffice to explain the origin of this 

book. Chantrey, being, in November, 1829, on a 

visit at Holkhain, the seat of Mr. Coke (afterwards 

created Karl of Leicester), and having joined a 

shooting party, had the good fortune, at the com- 

mencement of the day’s sport, to kill two woodcocks 
atone shot. A tablet commemorating this feat of 
arms was placed in the hall at Liolkham, and on it 

Chantrey sculptured representations of his feathered 

victims with singular beauty and fidelity. ‘The 

subject has at various times given rise to a large 
number of poetical epitaphs and jeua-d’ esprit, from 
many distinguished and learned scholars, among 
them Wrangham, Maltby, Selwyn, Tenterden, 
Williams, Alderson, Wilberforce, Scott, Wellesley ; 
these compositions, some in Greek, others in Latin, 
are now collected and published; and the book is 
illustrated with several clever etchings of the birds, 
living and dead. We extract three morceaux from 
this amusing volume. The first is Archdeacon 
Wrangham’s translation of one written by him in 
Latin. 
“* By the same hand we fell, and we revive; 
He, who destroyed us, bade us henceforth live. 
Twice happy hand! which, while it bids us die, 
Bids us in marble live immortally.” 
The next is Lord Jeffrey’s :— 
“ The sculptor killed them by one shot, 
And, when the deed was done, 
He carv'd them,—first, upon one toast, 
And then, upon one stone!” 
The following is by the present Bishop of Oxford :— 
* Life in death, a mystic lot, 
Dealt thou to the winged band : 
Death—from thine unerring shot, 
Life—from thine undying hand.” 


Kavanacn: a Tate. By Henry Wapswortu 
LoNGFELLOW. Illustrated with Original De- 
signs by Brinker Fosrer. Published by Kent 
& Co., London. 


It may be considered that Longfellow’s prose is 
poetry, but it cannot be said that _his poetry is prose: 
his prose tales are remarkable for a delicate strain of 
feeling which does not diminish their strength, 
while the language is so original, and at the same 
time so quaint, that the rhyme is looked for as an 
accompaniment, and you wonder for a moment 
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where it is gone! its absence is, however, amply 
atoned for by the sudden depth and richness of a 
sentiment, or the upstarting of some giant thought. 
He is, it is believed, more esteemed in England 
than in America; we marvel that any one can fail 
to appreciate the greatest poct of the age we live in: 
to us a volume of Longfellow’s poems is a com- 


weary. 

Kavanact is a tale rather of thought than of 
action, and we admire it the more because it gives 
forth more of the poet’s inner man: this book is 
exquisitely ‘brought out’ and illustrated, and we 
know nothing more suited to the drawing-room or 
library of a person of taste and feeling. We con- 
fess the most superb house in town or country would 
be cheerless to us without the * poets.” We rank 
Longfellow as greatest among those who still wander 
about this work-a-day world; and we have placed 
him on our shelves close to the greatest of the past 
half century—Wordsworth! Even when we would 





drawn onwards to believe in him only as a Poet. 





A History or tur Brirtsh Empme in Inpia. 
} By KE. H. Notan, Pu.v., LL.D., Author of the 
** History of the War against Russia.” Part I. 
Published by J. 8, Vixrugz, London. 


The history of British rule in India is, without a 
single exception, the most extraordinary in the 
history of the nations of the earth; and yet how 
little of it, or of the country itself, is known by the 
people of England generally. The prevailing idea 
entertained by most persons amounts to little more 
than this, that our East Indian possessions occupy 
a vast territory, over which a company of merchants 
in London exercise supreme control, having large 
native armies in their pay; that numerous young 
men go out from England to take service in those 
| armies, and to fill various civil offices, and that in 
due time they return to their own country with 
enormous fortunes and debilitated constitutions, and 
retire to Bath or Cheltenham to spend the remainder 
of their lives. We believe this to be no overdrawn 
statement of the amount of information which, till 
very recently at least, was current among us. The 
events of the last six months have, however, 
awakened a spirit of inquiry regarding a land de- 
luged with the blood of some of Kngland’s bravest 
and best; and Delbi, Cawnpore, Lucknow, and a 
score other places, have become familiar words in 
the lips of tens of thousands who had never heard 
the names half a year ago. For our own sakes, as 
well as for the future interest of the people over 


yet to hold dominion, we must become fur better 
acquainted than we have hitherto been, with India 
and its past history ; we must, as a nation, learfi the 
nature of the disorders that have caused such a fearful 
disruption of the social elements, before we can, as 
a nation, apply suitable remedies. Under such a con- 
stitutional government as that with which England is 
blessed, it is the duty of every man to acquire this 
information, because every man is more or less a 
portion of the governing body; through his repre- 
sentative in parliament he becomes a maker of the 
laws to which India must, hereafter, be subjected. 
Dr. Nolan’s introduction to his * History of the 
British Empire in India” places this matter ina 
clear and intelligible light, and is of itself well 
worth perusal; the remainder of this first part is 
devoted to a statistical account of the country. As 
the work proceeds, we shall find opportunity for 
referring to it; all that now is needful to say, is,that 
it promises well, and as the subject is of interest 
to us all, it cannot fail to be widely nceeptable. 
Judging from the little the author has yet written, he 
appears to have entered upon his task with every desire 
to write impartially. The book is published in the 
same style as Dr. Nolan’s * Russian War,” and is 
embellished with views and portraits engraved on 
steel. 





NINEVEH AND ITs Paracrs. By Josrpm Bonomt. 
Published by H. G. Bouy, London. 


A third edition of this interesting book has been 
included in the illustrated library issued from the 
multifarious store of Mr. Bohn, to whom the reading 
world is indebted for a large series of very cheap 
and very good books. Mr. Bonomi, with that con- 
scientiousness which characterised his labours from 
their commencement, has added to his ge 
edition, a full account of all discoveries made since 
the last one was printed, and has corrected and 
revised the whole. We thus possess accurate ac- 
counts and engravings of the important researches 
made in Ancient Nineveh within the last few years, 
as well as their results, now placed in our National 
Museum. To the gulleries of that building the 
present work is a most useful landbouk, aud its 





panion, and often a counsellor of whom we are never | 


write of Longfellow as a writer of prose, we are 


whom we are destined, as we firmly believe, even | 


pages abound with knowledge essential to all who 
would properly understand what is there exhibited, 
and ponder over it in their own homes. Five hun- 
dred pages, and nearly three hundred wood-cuts are 
thus brought to the library shelves for a few shillings. 








Many Tuovents on Many Tunes. Compiled 
and arranged by Henry Sourncatr, Pub- 
lished by RourLeper & Co., London. 

This is a large and somewhat costly book, but must 
be considered cheap by those who examine the 700 
pages, of double columns, so beautifully printed as 

| to supply an admirable example of typography—the 

| best example, perhaps, we have had since the Chis- 
| wick press obtained fame and lost it. The idea of 

Mr. Southgate is by no means new: a commonplace 

| book of choice passages from great authors is no 
novel thing; but a long period has passed since any 
publication of the kind was issued, and there is no 
other source to which we can apply in reference to 
writers comparatively modern, Such a work was 
therefore needed ; and assuredly an immense amount 
of labour, thought, and persevering industry has 
been brought to bear in the compilation of this book. 
It is only requisite to explain, that under various 
leading heads, arranged alphabetically—beginning 
with “‘abdication” and ending with **zoology’’— 
extracts are given from an immense mass of authors, 
British and foreign, ‘There aré no doubt many 
omissions, and it is quite as certain several intro- 
ductions that might have been advantageously 
omitted ; but as a whole, the collection is of value, 
and will prove a mine rich end inexhaustible to 
those who are in search of quotations. We by no 
means think it might not have been done better ; 
nay, perhaps the work is even yet to do, for a very 
slight consideration will show how many authors 
are left unnoticed—how many illustrative passages 
have been omitted, while their places are filled from 
sources Which no one can accept as ‘ authorities.” 





Tue Fanirs or sop AND OTHERS TRANSLATED 
INTO. HumMAN Natune by C. H. Bennet. 
Published by Kent & Co., London. 

Those who are acquainted with a previous work, 
| entitled **Shadows,’’ by the author, will be glad 
| to meet him again, and in a very fertile field. ‘The 
| volume we are compelled to notice thus briefly, 
| affords ample enjoyment for a long winter's evening. 
| The illustrations cannot be put aside as ephemeral, 
they are akin to the fables, and are for time, not 
fashion. The fable of **The Lion and the Gnat,’’ 
| comes particularly home to our sympathies. A 
literary lion, evidently busy in his studio with pens 
and ink, has become enraged to the verge of in- 
sanity by the buzzing of a gnat’s barrel organ! The 
story is quaintly carried out by an admirably drawn 
— whose head and hat are unmistakeably 
those of a policeman, quite ready and willing to 
take the gnat into custody; but we should be glad 
to know where, in Kirby or Spence, the author 
found a ** blue-bottle spider.”” Many of the engrav- 
ings are irresistibly grotesque, yet they are scarcely 
caricatures, adhering, as they so continually do, to 
truth and nature. 





_—— 


PitcnimaGce IN Panis. By Miss Panpor, Pub- 
lished by Witt1aM Ley, London. 


The animated likeness prefixed to this brilliant little 
volume was very welcome to our table, even at 
this full and busy season, when books are more like 
butterflies than bees; it brought before us many 
pleasant memories of the young and fairy-like girl 
when, hesitating whether to recede or advance, she 
stood upon the threshold of literature—then, as now, 
earnest, eager, industrious, and steeped in sunshine. 
Since then there have been many changes in the 
world of letters, Miss Pardoe has bravely won a 
high place, not only as a novelist, but as a traveller 
and biographer. Kssentially feminine in her tastes 
and feelings, she feathered her oar through many 
breakers, where a heavier craft might have foun- * 
dered ; and if she has been severely criticised for the 
more than necessary sparkle which sometimes con- 
founds the real with the ideal, it is me when the 
critic has been unable to sympathise with her bright 
and buoyant nature. She sees things p wade a 
different medium to the generality of observers ; her 
mind not only imbibes, but retains sunshine, and 
even elicits it from shadow. This temperament has 
rendered her what may be truly called a cheerful 
writer; she always desires to make her heroines and 
her readers happy, and it costs her a great deal of 
ain, when * poetical justice,”’ or a still more stub- 
oon ** fact,’ compels her to confess that shadows 
sometimes darken into night. 

Many of the tales in this weleome volume have 
been published in“ Fraser."” Miss Pardoe says that, 
“If the aphorism of our grandmothers’ be true that 
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| generally as they were. It may be that certain dis- | 
be made by Mr. Virtue: if successful (and we can | tinguished painters of the French school have = 
scarcely doubt its being so) it will pave the way to | contributed; there are, nevertheless, — e 
other publications on a scale not hitherto attempted. | smaller works, many productions hy | neat Bae 
The work referred to is descriptive of Egypt and | proaching the highest excellence. No wees se 00 
Palestine; and the illustrations consist of the very | 1s more liberal in its tutelage than the French—even Kinouis STEPPES, CHINESE TARTARY, AND 
large number of seventy-five views—all in photo- | among these additions we find German, Russian, Part oF CentraL Asta. By Tuomas W. 
graphy! “The Holy Land” is, perhaps, the theme | Polish, Italian — nay, names bespeaking every Atkinson. With a Map and numerous IIlus- 
of all others best calculated for treatment by this | European nationality. Among the prominent pic- trations. Published by Hurst & Biackerr, 
art: it is especially requisite that here facts should | tures are those especially of Pecrus, Balfourien, London. 

be strictly adhered to,—any object found in this | Fichel, Halphen, Leman, De St. Frangois, St. Marcel Some time in the autumn of 1856 there was ex- 
deeply interesting locality would lose by being sub- | (landscape), Jacquard, Deveria, Joseph Beaume, hibited, at Messrs. Colnaghis, a considerable number 
j ) : t Lonise Guizard, Flandin, Eugene Smits, Garcin, of paintings and drawings, of which we gave a 
: short notice. These pictures were the fruits of the 
journey which the artist, Mr. Atkinson, describes in 
this volume, and a most entertaining narrative it is. 


REVIEWS. 


Aw Exrertwent iN PuorToorarity is about to 





ORIENTAL AND WESTERN SrpertaA: A NARRATIVE 
or Seven YEARS’ EXPLORATIONS AND AD- 
VENTURES IN SiBertA, Monoonia, tur 


jected to fancy; and we should deny to the artist Guizard, — 
even an atom of his ordinary privilege—introductions Gambogi, Foirestier, &e. ; and besides the works of 
for effect. This series will consequently be of sur- | these artists, which are principally figure compo- 
passing value; for we shall know that we see things | sitions, there are numerous landscape, marine, and Seven years did the author spend in exploring, and 
exactly as they are. We content ourselves with | other subjects of various interest. making sketches of, a country through which very 
merely noticing this work as among the valuable SuAKSPERE’s Birrurace, at Stratford-on-Avon, | few Europeans have penctrated; this was his sole 
Art-novelties of the coming year: it will be our | is now undergoing the isolation supposed to be | object, and to effeet it no little amount of courage, 
duty ere long to describe it at length. requisite for its due preservation. ‘The houses on | perseverance, and enthusiastic effort was needful. 
Mn. Ateert Swim has resumed his entertain- | one side have been levelled, and it is proposed to do Ve wonder where there is a region throughout the 
ments at the Egyptian Hall, aud with as much at- | so on the other. The effect at present is not parti- ——— or _ ages, — or yoy pon 
tractive power as he possessed three or four years | eularly good, nor do we feel quite sure of the wisdom oo ony ES not 
. : : £ ; “ been pressed by the foot of English travellers ; some 

ago. Every evening of performance nearly as many of depriving such walls of extrancous support. There from the love of adventure, some from their devotion 
go away disappointed as arc received and amused. | is an idea of covering the whole after the fashion of | to art or science, and some from mere amusement 
The novelties consist of some beautiful views— | Peter the Great’s house abroad ; the policy of this | and pleasure; but whatever motive has tempted the 
striking and trae—of Vesuvius, quiescent aud active, | is very questionable. ‘The house certainly seems | wanderer from his home, the narratives of these 
and some new routes. | to “age” more rapidly under the “care-taking” of | far-and-wide tourists have added considerably to 
A New Weekty Itiusrratep Newsparer is | the last few years. our literary and artistic wealth, and filled the mind 
about to appear; preparations on a very large seale Tue Warrincron Strate Bensteap, that at- with national pride at the energy, a and 
have been made for its proper sustainment ; and we | tracted so much attention at the recent Manchester cer A Pag Sig nti ars oom Pang —- 
are given to understand that a fully competent staff | Exhibition, is, we see by advertisement, about to be ow a 8 eS ee rece 


; ; : travellers, for he says that, during his journey of 
has been engaged, so as to render as perfect as pos- | disposed of by shares, or, in other words, by lottery, | nearly forty thousand miles, ‘I suffered much both 


sible each of its several departinents—those more | we presume,—under the patronage of the mayors of | from hunger and thirst, have run many risks, and 
especially which have reference to its Art-illustra- Manchester and Warrington, some members of Par- | on several occasions have been placed in most 
tious. Suecess can be achieved only by exceeding | liament, and other influential persons, who have, no critical situations with the tribes of Central Asia, 
excellence; it is not likely that the rival with whom | doubt, so arranged the scheme as to keep within the | more particularly when among the convicts escaped 
it is Sought to share public favour will be content to | limits allowed by law in matters of this kind. The from the Chinese penal settlements—desperate cha- 

: racters, who hold the lives of men cheap. I have 
several times looked upon what appeared inevitable 








wae still, Competition suggests activity ; and even | bedstead is the work of a skilful and ingenious me- 
the slugg ’ ite , oe ss ones femto » mame af Charles reauine « I apets A 
ear i ace. by oe cal is arouse | chan ofthe nue of Chars, reg ot Warring |Get and har had ar allowance of hai brent 
petition is to do that which erred eal ner Fac ow _ hh Te — ya ager of Uecorasive | eseapes when riding and sketching on the brinks of 
oo = wot be surpassed. furniture, in the Renaissance style, of oak and other precipices, with a perpendicular depth of 1500 feet 
yose are much mistaken who think that, “ having | woods, sculptured with great taste and boldness in | below me.” A single glance at the map which 
gained a name they may go to sleep ;” it is often | designs of figures, fruit, and flowers, to which orna- | accompanies the volume, will suffice to show the 
easier to obtain a position than to maintain it; and | ments appropriate mottoes or inscriptions are added. erratic character of the author’s journeyings: he 
there is always peril in cherishing notion that, | The exterior of the cornice bears twelve fine carvings | #Ppears to have entirely traversed the region lying 
having surmounted the hill Difliculty, we may take | of the signs of the zodiac, and the inside displays a eastward between Lake Tengiz and Lake Baikal, 
rest on its height. ‘The only motto which ought to | number of carved bells and emblematical designs and between the gold mines north of Kemnaien® 
be accepted by those who would secnre the suecess | Altogether this bedstead is a grand specimen of and Khamil, or from 43 degrees of latitude to 60, 
they have achieved is, “ Better—still better!” Our | moder iat secon ‘ i era ] and 79 to 108 degrecs of longitude ; but to reach 
Secinenn te teat hp deataiith the eheeartenems ant of u = pe acture, and a monument of the | the nearest of these points to St. Petersburg, he 
which this : lustrated pemnenagr “ongale- din be ustry, talent, and skill of its producer. The value | must have travelled several hundred miles after 
ew illustrated newspaper has arisen; | set upon it is £800, and the purchaser of a one- | passing the Ural Mountains, which separate Russia 
it is unquestionable that the old will reecive—as it | 








be : pound share will have the chance of securing such a Proper from Siberia. One may possibly imagine 
ought to reecive—a wholesome stimulus from the | couch for his weary body as a monarch might repose how full of adventure such a journey would prove, 
Pee on right royally E | but to realise it with any 4 ape to reality, 4 
rw § ; ; IN — Te cei , ; oll his ow , i 
TAINED Grass Winpows tn WesrMin- Mr. Samvet Lover, who enjoys the threefold must hear Mr. Atkinson tell his own story, whic 
sreR Annery Five new windows, forming the | honours of artist. lyric poet, and compos h " | he does in a plain, unvarnished, but most agreeable 
commencement of a grand series illustrative of the | work in the press. se composer, has @ueW | and pleasant manner, so much so, that we found it 
Te Deum, Wave been recently fixed at t} : ae | Wer Ay the press, upou the Lyrics of Ireland, upon | not an easy matter to lay the book down when 
y fixed at the eastern- | w hich he has been occupied a considerable time. we had once opened it. We cannot doubt others 
_ ‘Tue New Museum at Oxronv.—'This equally | feeling as much interest in it as ourselves, and 
- . | interesting and important edifice is advancing to- | cordially,recommend the volume as one that will 
duction of Messrs. Bell & Clayton, under the general | wards completion in tH i - instruct, while it will tend t liven the evening 
direction of the Abbe set Me CO Ratt | an ds completion in the most satisfactory manner, ct, wile 16 will tend to enil 5 
Thes se ie y architect, Mr. G. G. Seott. | uuder the able direction of the architects, Messrs, | 20UrS of @ fireside party. A large number of well- 
sese very fine works, notwithstanding the great | Deane & Woodward. When in a still ene " * | executed coloured lithographs, and of wood en- 
height at which they are placed, are seen to great | plete condition, we hope to describe and ill te sig | Sravings, are of sufficient excellence to bring the 
Meanwhile o ee 1d Wiustrate It | book within the class of “ illustrated gift-books.’ 
Meanwhile we desire to express our cordial 


advantage in this noblest aud most vencrable of our | fully 
congratulations to Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry, on the 


— churches, In themselves, these windows 
are distinguishe » hig aliti i 
peculiar = anne oly Pay Per " \ guecseed = oo } oe —_ » hich he has executed the iron-work Tue DEPARTURE _ ak stg 
idiewder athena wll 7 hy that performs so important a part in the construction (Finst Ciass). Engraved by W. H. ee 
potion of high eualities, the a Pps combi- | of the building, and at the same time adds go much | from the Pictures by A. Soromon. Publishe 
superior) to the most ne Bir Bg a if not | to its beauty. The main buildings of the museum by cena hgh dueag 28-9 i 
possess all the lustrous denth "7 rec They enclose a large quadrangle, and this has been covered oe oe 8 sey tesa Mor Ba Rene = 
rich harmony of colouring which ; _—— all = over with a vaulting of iron and glass. ‘The pillars, pe ce saan ae ae an deena aa 
in tons oe oe ee e ribs, and constructive members are all admirably | he frequently paints ; he might surely find many 
by detdeune prc wo : me ors uted in iron, the capitals of the clustered shafts | that would show his powers of description in a more 
+ happen oy spec digas — be , " on formed of lead; the shafts and ribs are tubes. | pleasing light; for he has powers both of observation 
ventionsliem, because the panting is = 7 so fille er spandrels formed by the iron arches are all _ . ee - Son oe ar” woh ob 
Glass-painting has—and to be noble and ws illed with rich foliage, fruit, and flowers inthe same | NOt just to himself. The ‘ Departure’’ represents 
clasp-painting must always have—a syste ‘ fire 'y | material, which show how completely the artists Ce Dieter of 5 Sreeeene Eie ene 
ment peculiar to itself: but ms — of Wreat- | employed have realised the capabilities of the metal — a wees 6 eee ees ‘ne ie bound, 
lnemgeiitle with enh et em is not when applied for architectural purposes. The Crystal yt ome | ce “ : to Fade . 
tien." Saenteeea ea Palace shows what iron ean do in building, without th a ‘the adie’ cng sili - ahah 
they kaow how to deal wit! ps Art: the Oxford Museum initiates the a »plication duce re Ning tense oee salen, anh 0 Rae 
real artists, We sh mT penn * —_ that they are | of true Art to this metal, and y waeoredhs. the fact female, who may be his wife; the ch not sand the 
Gunes; end into b — oo thoes Ken- that its decorative qualities are fully equal to its incident are plain enough, and ‘well represented. 
rate glass should be produced amon “Y ny ally first. constructive. It is most gratifying to observe the | In “The Return,” we see A first-class carriage, in 
Founen Aer ate ee oe a | minute carefulness with which every detail has been | Which is seated the sailor-lad, now grown into a 
our last notice of the Vine Art at th ane ory mee | carried out in this iron-work, of which it is not too bps man, in the undress naval uniform of an 
theve hove bese many wnn® ve rystal Palace, | much to say that it constitutes a ueW era in con- eee a nie, SS 
breach pictures Whose { +“ s, especially to the | structive art, — re mage gees ye Pg oad Pat ia 
linens shad ante engaged with her needle and nap teal but in 
reality “taking observations’’—and very agreeable 


most end of the clerestory of the nave of Westimin- | 
ster Abbey, on its southern side: they are the pro- 


roadest accepta- 
ave here shown that 
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they seem to be—of the handsome young officer, 
so it is not difficult to surmise what will be the 
result of this cruise on land. ‘The prints are large, 
and the subjects scarcely worthy of the labour 
bestowed upon them by the engraver; however, 
they may suit some tastes, and painters and en- 
gravers must, we suppose, work for the pleasure of 
all; neither Raffaelle, nor Titian, nor Leonardo, will 
satisfy everybody. 





Comus: A Mask. By Joun Minton. Illustrated 
by PickrrsGitt, Foster, Harrison Wem, 
&c. The Engravings by the Brothers Dauzien. 
Published by RourLepeGer, London. 

This is another of the charming books of the season, 

and one that will find many admirers, not~alone 

because there is no more exquisite ‘‘poem”’ in the 
language, nor any better as a gift-book, but because 

Art has here worthily represented the sublime or 

beautiful conceptions of the poet. Itis in truth a 

volume of pictures. The illustrations are thirty in 

number, while the pages are but eighty. The 
artistie gems are therefore in proportion to the 
immortal passages with which all readers are 
familiar wherever the Anglo-Saxon tongue is 
spoken; or the translator has made known the 
imperishable name of the author of ** Paradise Lost.” 





We have reviewed this year many of these books of | 
beautiful illustrations, drawn by competent artists, | 


and engraved by accomplished engravers, and we 
have done justice to both ; rejoicing to find excellent 
and pure art thus lavishly supplied in association 
with the rare and valuable in literature; but there 
is one part of our duty we have neglected. Those 


where it is gone! its absence is, however, amply 
atoned for by the sudden depth and richness of a 
sentiment, or the upstarting of some giant thought. 
He is, it is believed, more esteemed in England 
than in America ; we marvel that any one can fail 
to appreciate the greatest poct of the age we live in: 
to us a volume of Longfellow’s poems is a com- 
panion, and often a counsellor of whom we are never 
weary. 

Kavanacu is a tale rather of thought than of 
action, and we admire it the more because it gives 
forth more of the poet’s inner man: this book is 
exquisitely ‘brought out” and illustrated, and we 
know nothing more suited to the drawing-room or 
library of a person of taste and feeling. We con- 
fess the most superb house in town or country would 
be cheerless to us without the * poets.” We rank 
Longfellow as greatest among those who still wander 
about this work-a-day world; and we have placed 
him on our shelves close to the greatest of the past 
half century—Wordsworth! Even when we would 
write of Longfellow as a writer of prose, we are 
drawn onwards to believe in him only as a Poet. 





A Ilistory or tue Brirish Emre in Inpta. 
By E. H. Notay, Pu.D., LL.D., Author of the 
** History of the War against Russia.’ Part I. 
Published by J. 8. Virtue, London, 

The history of British rule in India is, without a 

single exception, the most extraordinary in the 

history of the nations of the earth; and yet how 


| little of it, or of the country itself, is known by the 


who know the nature of wood-cut embellishments, | 


know well how much of the result must depend on 
the printer. No matter what skill the engraver may 
display in treating the artist’s work, his labour will 


be thrown away if the printing be careless; it is | : Seley 
. / men go out from England to take service in those 


better, indeed, to have a bad cut well printed than 
a good cut badly printed. All the books we have 
noticed are in this respect admirable, and it is only 
commonly just that we should express public obli- 
gation to Mr. Clay, the printer by whom the greater 
number of these ‘illustrated books’’ have been pro- 
duced, On such occasions the name of “ the printer’ 
should never be overlooked. 





Wixcrp Worps on CuHantrey’s Woopcocrs. 
Edited by James Patrick Murruegap, M.A. 
With Etchings. Published by J. Murnay, 
London. 

A few words will suffice to explain the origin of this 

book. Chantrey, being, in November, 1829, on a 

visit at Holkham, the seat of Mr. Coke (afterwards 


created Karl of Leicester), and having joined a | 


shooting party, had the good fortune, at the com- 
mencement of the day’s sport, to kill two woodcocks 
at one shot. A tablet commemorating this feat of 
arms was placed in the hall at Liolkham, and on it 
Chantrey sculptured representations of his feathered 
Victims with singular beauty and fidelity. ‘The 
subject has at various times given rise to a large 
number of poetical epitaphs and jeur-d’ esprit, from 
many distinguished and learned scholars, among 
them Wrangham, Maltby, Selwyn, Tenterden, 
Williams, Alderson, Wilberforce, Scott, Wellesley ; 
these compositions, some in Greek, others in Latin, 
are now collected and published; and the book is 
illustrated with several clever etchings of the birds, 
living and dead. We extract three morceaux from 
this amusing volume. The first is Archdeacon 
Wrangham’s translation of one written by him in 
Latin. 
** By the same hand we fell, and we revive; 
He, who destroyed us, bade us henceforth live. 
Twice happy hand! which, while it bids us die, 
Lids us in marble live immortally.” 
The next is Lord Jeffrey’s :— 
* The sculptor killed them by one shot, 
And, when the deed was done, 
Ile carv'd them,—first, upon one toast, 
And then, upon one stone!” 
The following is by the present Bishop of Oxford :— 
* Life in death, a mystic lot, 
Dealt thou to the winged band : 
Death—from thine unerring shot, 
Life—from thine undying hand.” 


Kavanacn: a Tate. By Henry Wapswortu 
LonGreLtLow. Illustrated with Original De- 
signs by Binker Fosrer. Published by Kent 
& Co., London. 

It may be considered that Longfellow’s prose is 

poetry, but it cannot be said that_his poetry is prose : 

his prose tales are remarkable for a delicate strain of 
feeling which does not diminish their strength, 
while the language is so original, and at the same 
time so quaint, that the rhyme is looked for as an 
accompaniment, and you wonder for a moment 





people of England generally. The prevailing idea 
entertained by most persons amounts to little more 
than this, that our East Indian possessions occupy 
a vast territory, over which a company of merchants 
in London exercise supreme control, having large 
native armies in their pay; that numerous young 


armies, and to fill various civil offices, and that in 
due time they return to their own country with 
enormous fortunes and debilitated constitutions, and 
retire to Bath or Cheltenham to spend the remainder 
of their lives. We believe this to be no overdrawn 
statement of the amount of information which, till 
very recently at least, was current among us. The 
events of the last six months have, however, 
awakened a spirit of inquiry regarding a Jand de- 
luged with the blood of some of England’s bravest 
and best; and Delbi, Cawnpore, Lucknow, and a 
score other places, have become familiar words in 
the lips of tens of thousands who had never heard 
the names half a year ago. For our own sakes, as 
well as for the future interest of the people over 
whom we are destined, as we firmly believe, even 
yet to hold dominion, we must become fur better 
acquainted than we have hitherto been, with India 
and its past history ; we must, as a nation, learfi the 
nature of the disorders that have caused such a fearful 
disruption of the social elements, before we can, as 
a nation, apply suitable remedies. Under such a con- 
stitutional government as that with which England is 
blessed, it is the duty of every man to acquire this 
information, because every man is more or less a 
portion of the governing body ; through his repre- 
sentative in parliament he becomes a maker of the 
laws to which India must, hereafter, be subjected. 
Dr. Nolan’s introduction to his ‘ History of the 
British Empire in India” places this matter ina 
clear and intelligible light, and is of itself well 
worth perusal; the remainder of this first part is 
devoted to a statistical account of the country. As 
the work proceeds, we shall find opportunity for 
referring to it; all that now is needful to say, is,that 
it promises well, and as the subject is of interest 
to us all, it cannot fail to be widely acecptable. 


| Judging from the little the author has yet written, he 


appears to have entered upon his task with every desire 
to write impartially. The book is published in the 
same style as Dr. Nolan’s ** Russian War,” and is 
embellished with views and portraits engraved on 
steel. 





NINEVEH AND ITs Paracrs. By Josrpm Bonomt. 
Published by H. G. Bou, London. 


A third edition of this interesting book has been 
included in the illustrated library issued from the 
multifarious store of Mr. Bohn, to whom the reading 
world is indebted for a large series of very cheap 
and very good books. Mr. Bonomi, with that con- 
scientiousness which characterised his labours from 
their commencement, has added to his present 
edition, a full account of all discoveries made since 
the last one was printed, and has corrected and 
revised the whole. We thus possess accurate ac- 
counts and engravings of the important researches 
made in Ancient Nineveh within the last few years, 
as well as their results, now placed in our National 
Museum. To the gulleries of that building the 
present work is a most useful liandbouk, and its 





| 











pages abound with knowledge essential to all who 
would properly understand what is there exhibited, 
and ponder over it in their own homes. Five hun- 
dred pages, and nearly three hundred wood-cuts are 
thus brought to the library shelves for a few shillings. 





Many Tuovents on Many Tuinxes. Compiled 
and arranged by Henry Sourncate, LPub- 
lished by RourLepGr & Co., London. 

This is a large and somewhat costly book, but must 
be considered cheap by those who examine the 700 
pages, of double columns, so beautifully printed as 
to supply an admirable example of typography—the 
best example, perhaps, we have had since the Chis- 
wick press obtained fame and lost it. The idea of 
Mr. Southgate is by no means new; a commonplace 
book of choice passages from great authors is no 
novel thing; but a long period has passed since any 
publication of the kind was issued, and there is no 
other source to which we can apply in reference to 
writers comparatively modern, Such a work was 
therefore needed ; and assuredly an immense amount 
of labour, thought, and persevering industry has 
been brought to bear in the compilation of this book. 
It is only requisite to explain, that under various 
leading heads, arranged alphabetically—beginning 
with “‘abdication” and ending with *zoology’’— 
extracts are given from an immense mass of authors, 
British and foreign, ‘There aré no doubt many 
omissions, and it is quite as certain several intro- 
ductions that might have been advantageously 
omitted ; but as a whole, the collection is of value, 
and will prove a mine rich and inexhaustible to 
those who are in search of quotations, We by no 
means think it might not have been done better ; 
nay, perhaps the work is even yet to do, for a very 
slight consideration will show how many authors 
are left unnoticed—how many illustrative passages 
have been omitted, while their places are filled from 
sources which no one can accept as * authorities.” 





Tue Fasirs or sop AND OTHERS TRANSLATED 
INTOe HuMAN Natune by C. H. Bennet, 
Published by Kent & Co,, London. 


Those who are acquainted with a previous work, 
entitled **Shadows,’’ by the author, will be glad 
to meet him again, and in a very fertile field. ‘The 
volume we are compelled to notice thus briefly, 
affords ample enjoyment for a long winter's evening. 
The illustrations cannot be put aside as ephemeral, 
they are akin to the fables, and are for time, not 
fashion. The fable of **The Lion and the Gnat,’’ 
comes particularly home to our sympathies. A 
literary lion, evidently busy in his studio with pens 
and ink, has become enraged to the verge of in- 
sanity by the buzzing of a gnat’s barrelorgan! The 
story is quaintly carried out by an admirably drawn 
spider, whose head and hat are unmistakeably 
those of a policeman, quite ready and willing to 
take the gnat into custody; but we should be glad 
to know where, in Kirby or Spence, the author 
found a * blue-bottle spider.” Many of the engrav- 
ings are irresistibly grotesque, yet they are scarcely 
caricatures, adhering, as they so continually do, to 
truth and nature. 





Pirermace in Panis. By Miss Pannor. Pub- 


lished by Witi1aM Ley, London. 


The animated likeness prefixed to this brilliant little 
volume was very welcome to our table, even at 
this full and busy season, when books are more like 
butterflies than bees; it brought before us many 
pleasant memories of the young and fairy-like girl 
when, hesitating whether to recede or advance, she 
stood upon the threshold of literature—then, as now, 
earnest, eager, industrious, and steeped in sunshine. 
Since then there have been many changes in the 
world of letters, Miss Pardoe has bravely won a 
high place, not only as a novelist, but as a traveller 
and biographer. Kssentially feminine in her tastes 
and feelings, she feathered her oar through many 
breakers, where a heavier craft might have foun- * 
dered ; and if she has been severely criticised for the 
more than necessary sparkle which sometimes con- 
founds the real with the ideal, it is only when the 
critic has been unuble to sympathise with her br ight 
and buoyant nature. She sees things through a 
different medium to the generality of observers ; her 
mind not only imbibes, but retains sunshine, and 
even elicits it from shadow. This temperament has 
rendered her what may be truly ealled a cheerful 
writer; she always desires to make her heroines and 
her readers happy, and it costs her a great deal of 
main, when * poetical justice,” or a still more stub- 
on “* fact,’ compels her to confess that shadows 
sometimes darken into night. 

Many of the tales in this welcome volume have 
been published in “Fraser.”” Miss Pardoe says that, 
“If the aphorism of our grandmothers’ be true that 
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is evidence of thought a oe study . well as 
y i » hove | matured observation; the landscapes are, however, 
ee te ee ee pat ry ee so much better than the figure subjects, that we 
— va “—- — seen the light for twice that | may wish the fair artist had only resorted to the 
~_ —_ deed, a of the eight tales, we only | hills and meadows and river sides, selecting her 
— “yy Md acquaintances, and those it | themes from the weeds and flowers she found there, 
eee oe } we tp Need to meet again. We hope | and which she well knows how to “ appropriate 
(ore we. Pilevieunges in Paris” are but heralds of | to the purposes of Art. 


something more important: Miss Pardoe has been 
a long time silent,—idle, she never is; 80 we have 
a right to conjecture that ere long she will prove 
that we have not waited and watched in vain. 


a thing laid away for seven years is as good as new 





Tur Loves or THE Ports; oR, PoRTRAITS OF 
Ipeat Beauty. Engraved by W. H. Morte, 
from Drawings by various Artists. Published 

, by Kent & Co., London. 

Tux Diany or THRER CHILDREN; OR, Firry-Two There is more of the real than the ideal in this 
Barvupays, Edited by CaTHEnine D. BELL. | sories of ortraits; although pictures of fair girls 
Published by EpmonpstonE & Dovetas, or beautiful women, they are not rightly named : 
Edinburgh. assuredly no one of them confirms our preconceived 

“A. Stein” is well known and loved in the great | notions of “The Loves of the Poets.” Yet the 

« Father-land” as a writer for children: this apt | book is a most pleasant one; such pretty faces are 

and naive translation will teach us to value him | rarely found even in Art now-a-days, for the photo- 

nearly as much here as he is valued there. German | graphist has far too generally taken the place of 
is now almost as universally taught in England as | the miniature painter—and “the fair — of 

French ; its literature, in many respects, is akin to | creation has little cause to rejoice at the change. 

our own: we have also a great deal of the same | The book is charmingly “got up;” the arrange- 

German home-lovingness,—we used to have a great | ments are in keeping with the subject, and the 

deal of the same simplicity, but that has become | engraver has admirably performed his part of the 

somewhat traditional. The English and the Ger- | allotted task. 

man women are about the best wives and mothers | 

in the world; but the woman in Germany is a far _ + 

greater home-slave than the woman in England, | Menry Prcturrs by Come Hanvs. Published 

if the German husband of the lower class does not by Kent & Co., London. . 

beat his wife, he expects, and custom enforces, a It is enough to say that this merry Christmas book 

more continuous and unremitting slavery than would | contains many hundred woodeuts—from the designs 

be tolerated in England. In Germany, even the | of Doyle, Leech, Crowquill, Browne, Meadows, and 
passing traveller knows who are the hewers of | Hine—artists, all of whom are “ famous;” and 

wood, tillers of the earth, and drawers of water. In | any one of whom can at any time “set a table in a 

Bavaria we have ourselves seen, more than once, a | roar.” There is here, consequently, an inexhausti- 

cow and a woman yoked to the same plough! But | ble mine of humour, yet there is no atom of coarse- 








this memory is not, perhaps, in harmony with the | ness mixed therewith. The book will delight young | 


Diany or Tune Curcpeen, which has been some- | and old; it is so full that an evening may be spent 
what modified, and altered to suit the tastes and | over it, while, from its nature, it may be taken up 
feelings of the English. We consider the volume, | for ‘‘a look through” at any time. A more com- 


which is peculiarly fresh and original, as a most | plete cure for winter ‘blue devils” has not been | 


interesting and valuable addition to our juvenile | devised since the most eminent of the many eminent 
literature. | wits who form it, issued his marvellous Journey up 
If our younglings could be induced by the example | the Rhine. 

of William, Mary, and Harry, to keep diaries, it 
would create a habit of looking back, which is of | ~. - r on : 
great advantage to old and young. But a diary, to Tur Yran Nine. A Tale of the Tyr 1. By the 
be useful or interesting, must be faithful; it must | Author law Mary Powell. Published by 
not be a record of a convenient half, but of the H ALL, Virtur & Co., London. 

whole; in a word, it must be transparentiy true, or | It will be borne in mind, that the “Year Nine” 





it becomes almost a falsehood. Very few faithful | ¥48 the year when the mountain men of the Tyrol, | 


diaries have been given to the world; Moore’s is the | 2othing daunted by the number and power of their 
most faithful of these latter days; and the result of | foes, made one of those glorious struggles for liberty 
its truth and sincerity is, that those who desired to | ¢MShrined in history: their brave leader, “ Hofer,” 
be amused, have slandered the man because he did | 18 spoken of as the 

not invent instead of record. . ** Tell of the Tyrol.” 

We must say one word more about the book which | Now that the war-trumpets of the world bray forth 
suggested these thoughts, and it is to recommend it | ‘ 
very earnestly at this gift-season to all who wish to | 
give pleacure to the young. 


* From sultry Indus to the pole,” 

some of our instruments, which heretofore have 
| only discoursed sweet home-music, have caught the 
/ —— | popular feeling and discourse of battles, forays, and 
Pastoral Porms. By Witttam Worpsworrn, | their fruits; even sweet ‘* Mary Powell” exchanges 
Lilustrated with Numerous Engravings. Samp- her lute for a cymbal, clanging with her white 
80N Low, London. fingers upon the sounding brass, The subject is 
In this delicious volume, which contains the most | Well chosen, and the theme-inspiriting “ Hofer” is 
exquisite of all the poems of the great master, Mr. the hero of her lute, and no novelist could desire a 
Birke: Foster is entirely “at home :” perhaps there | better: the accessories are well made out, and the 
is no living artist better suited to illustrate a poet | terest never flags; the facts of the Tyrolean 
whose pictures are as numerous as his thoughts. revolt are given, with the necessary accompaniment 

We desire always to see Wordsworth in the hands | ° fiction. . 
of the landscape painter; it is very difficult to items 
realise any of his “ characters,” but the Nature he 
reverenced and loved, is as free to the pencil as to 
the pen; and it may receive from the one artist 
almost as much justice as it received from the other 
The poet would have delighted in these pictorial 
accompaniments to his poems, He knew compara. 
tively little of art,—in his day it had not been made 
*‘common ;" but no writer of any age would have 
more keenly appreciated the advantage he obta 
when the offepring of his fancy are m: 
realities, as they are here 
Our det 


Mavp Summers tur Sicut.ess, with Illustrations 
by Joun Ansoton, — Historical ACTING 
CHARADES.—CLARA Hope; OR, THE BLADE 
AND THE Ean.—Frep Markuam In Russia. 
—Jack Frost anp Betry Sxow.—Buippy 
DorkKING.—JACK AND THE GIANTS, illustrated 
with thirty-four Drawings by Ricuarb Doy ie. 


btains ; : yi fi ‘ 

oie of Messrs. Griffith & Farran, London.) 

tto Mr. 8 , in this charming book, If any of the old firm of “Newberry” are still 
Our * to Mr. Sampson Low is thus augmented 
he has issued so many beautiful volumes as to h ; 
largely influenced public taste. 


oli bean We trust they have beoks”’ of the present time are decked, adorned, 


as they all ought to bo—“ successful.’ 
the commercial sense ; ; 
the future are 


oft 


and that his resources for Of ‘St. Paul's Churchyard,” 


not impaired by evils on the other side Barbauld’s, 
be Atlantic. . 


Mrs. Trimmer’s, Mrs, 


Tus Mirier’s 


—Home Pastime. (The Juvenile Publications 


in the land of the living, we can imagine their 
ave “stonishment at the manner in which “ children’s 


‘in and issued to the public, from the dear old corner | 


Mrs. Hofland’s, and Miss Edgeworth’s 

works, all came forth as what * our children” would 
7 " “nh ” . } 
mes call “ little shabby volumes.” Small and unorna- 

Davonter. By Aurnep Tex. mented were those unrivalled stories by Maria Edge- 


certainly better educated than when “ Master New- 
berry” dispensed literature to the good children of 
the United Kingdom; for ourselves, we confess a 
decided affection for the dear old corner—in our 
childhood, the promise of a book from “ St. Paul’s 
Churchyard,”’ would have kept us on our best be- 
haviour for a month. 

When we say that the best of our modern artists 
do not disdain to illustrate tales much inferior to 
those written by any of the authors we have named, 
we do not mean that the books now before us would 
not compete fairly with the tales of any of “the 
lights of our own youth,”’—excepting always “‘ Maria 
Edgeworth.” There have not been published, in 
these our modern days, more than half a dozen 
books worthy of being placed on the same shelf 
with “‘ The Parent’s Assistant.” However, we have 
good cause to be thankful on the part of our young 
friends for the selection issued from the’ “old 
corner ;” and many a young heart will beat quickly, 
and many a soft cheek flush, if mamma chooses for 
her eldest girl the charming story of 

‘““Maup SumMMeERS THE SiGuTLess,” which fully 
works out its somewhat prosaic motto— 


** No life falls fruitless: none can tell 
How vast its power may be! 
Nor what results unfolded lie 
Within it—silently.” 


HistoricaL ActInG CHARADES, by the ingenious 
author of **Cat and Dog,” having arrived at the 
dignity of a new edition, does not need any recom- 
mendation from us, but of all the juvenile books of 
the season, this affords the greatest scope for illus- 
tration: we hope the popularity of this vivacious 
companion in the hall, or the cottage, will induce 
Messrs. Griffith and Farran to publish an dlustrated 
edition, attending strictly to the costumes, both of 
individual character and of the period represented— 
this would render the volume of permanent value. 

Ciara Hore; or, THE BLADE AND THE Ear, 
is by Elizabeth Milner, who has contributed to 
juvenile literature the interesting tale of ‘* Home 
Scenes.’ There is a deep undercurrent of religious 
feeling in all this lady writes—she has felt as well 
as thought, and perhaps the highest praise we can 
give this story, is to say that it may be safely read 
on the Sabbath; all who really desire to keep that 
day holy, and yet feel how dangerous it is to make 
it a day of gloom instead of a day of rejoicing to 
children, who cannot fix their minds for any length 
| of time on the most important of all subjects, and 
yet who ought to have it turned into a different 
channel from that in which it has run during the 
week, know how difficult it is to find tales imbued 
with the religious feeling, without the semblance 
of teaching or preaching. 

Frep Markuam In Rvss1a.—In these days of 
‘‘ testimonials,” we almost wonder that there has 
not been a combination among boys to ‘‘ get up” a 
‘‘testimonial” to Mr. Kingston. What English 
boy has not regretted that he could not go to sea 
with ‘‘Peter the Whaler,” or plough the ‘salt 
water’? which his narrative has invested with so 
much interest, or shake ‘‘Mark Seaworth” by the 
hand. ‘Fred Markham in Russia”’ is in every re- 
— worthy of his predecessors, and though “ Fred 
Markham in India’ would just now strike in more 
with the popular vein, the adventures in Russia are 
possessed of more than an ephemeral interest, and 
we shall look forward with as much pleasure to Mr. 
Kingston’s next book, as if we had not yet achieved 
the dignity of ‘tails’ or “stickups.’’ The illus- 
trations by Landells add to the value of the volume. 

Jack Frost anp Betry Snow.—The dedication 
of these pretty little tales to “‘ Kingsley Chanter,” 
prove by whom they are written: they are indelibly 
stamped with that natural and practical method of 
amusing while instructing, which only persons of 
very high genius possess. It is a great gift to be 
able to turn trifles to account; we congratulate our 
young friends who are so fortunate as to possess this 
pretty volume. 

Bippy Dorxtne has the advantage of being 
illustrated by Harrison Weir, and edited by Mrs. 
| 8. C. Hall. “The book contains two stories, both 

tending to illustrate the dangers which attend vanity 
and love of display. The second tale, “‘ The Yellow 
| Frog,” is founded on a popular nursery poem. 

It is surely sufficient to say that *‘ JACK AND THE 
Giants” is illustrated by thirty-five drawings by 
Richard Doyle, engraved by G. and E. Dalziel. 

Home Pastime; on, THE CHILD’s own ToY- 
MAKER, is one of the very best gifts it is possible to 





ni orth—e , ’ : give a boy; it isin fac iniature portfolio in acase 
NYKON. Illustrated by A. L. Bonn. Published | rth—compiled as “The Parent's ‘Assistant”—a | 3 ta miniature portfoli ’ 


by Kent & Co,, London. 


hi Oller | 

” . : . Uon of illustrative etchings is the pro- 

- . ae of on accomplished lady ; they are graceful 

- +4 are _ and as fanciful as the famous poem 

“4 Which they are happily r " > 

them manifest consi lerable = Ane S me of tales much inferior to those written by any of tl 
» Andin all there authors we have named; and the youthful eye 
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little fo rigne . -— . 

whi , om sautgelen Orel = ee, Mr. Landells. By this very novel and ingenious 
‘ 1@ publisher i rely ade “ar 

* a very _— sacrifice to the fine eae. We age twelve models cam Ge mado Sete sneweeere 

‘ave certainly greatly improved in illustration—the liev : ; 

best of our modern artists do not disdain to illustrate be prlieve the most restless boy in the world might 


containing practical instructions and illustrations by 


y ten active little fingers. What a blessing !— 


be kept quiet during a whole day by this ‘* home 
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IN THE FEET A GREAT LUXURY. 
The only Boots in the World to securé these results are the Royal Resilient Boots. 


MADE ONLY BY SOLE PATENTEES 


‘JAMES MEDWIN & CO., JAMES MEDWIN & CO., 


86, REGENT STREET, st 86, REGENT STREET, 


LONDON. LONDON. 





The illustration represents the amount of expansion from the lesser to the greater of which both Boots are capable, without destro 
the shape, as the Boots collapse to their original size upon the foot being withdrawn. vs 


REBELLION IN INDIA. 


If friends at home have friends in India, conflicting with many difficulties there, let not one of these be regarding their Boots. A 
most acceptable present would, doubtless, be A 8 CASE OF BOOTS. Messrs. M. & CO., have the measures of a large proportion 
of the Officers serving in the Indian Army; and from long and extensive experience, know perfectly the kind required, and most 
peewee — especially the real Russia leather, brown in colour; it is cool, very soft, oad, from its peculiar tanning, no 
insect will touch it. 


THE NEW SHOOTING BOOT. 


See BELL’S LIFE upon “things to be observed by Sportsmen.” 
“Shooting Boots deserve peculiar attention.”  “ We recommend the Shooting Boots by J. Mepwin & Co., 86, Regent Street. The upper leather is almost formed 
of one piece, and without side seams ; every part exposed to hard work is of double leather.” 


MESSRS. MEDWIN & Sv., BOOT MAKERS BY APPOINTMENT TO HRH. THE PRINCE CONSORT, ETC., 
86, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


CHINA AND GLASS ROOMS, 


Nos. 49 & 50, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


| JOHN W. SHARPUS begs respectfully to call the attention of the Public to his immense Stock, which is now replete with all the 
most modern and Classic Daten in China, Glass, Earthenware, Parian Statuary, and Bohemian Glass. 
DINNER SERVICES. GLASS DEPARTMENT. 


Dinner Services, in a variety of colours, richly gilt ... ss» ses ove wes Particularly neat cut Wine Glasses .. ie ee Ne 
Handsome painted and gilt ditto... ous ose eco fee eee ove eee eee And an immense variety vee oe oe 

llandsome coloured bands, richly gilt... one one oe eee ove eee ese Good strong Tumblers vee 

A variety of rich patterns, equal to China, without its expense, at the same moderate Agreatchoice .. «+ «ws ~« 


DESSERT SERVICES. Handsome cut and engraved ditto... ss. 
Dessert Services for 12 persons, in neat coloured borders Custard and Jelly Glasses. = « 


Ditto, ditto, antique Pugin's wreaths ove eee ove es oe ove ove ove 
Ditto, ditto, or a variety of coloured bands, with gold and flowers ‘id PARIAN FABRICS. 
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300 PATTERNS OF TEA SERVICES. THE LARGEST CHOICE IN LONDON OF. ARTISTIC STATUARY, VASES, &c. 


bese and gold vee oo _ ove eee ose 

Neat bands and flowers ove eee eee ove * eee oe eee ose BOHEMIAN GLASS. 
Neat pattern, handsomely gilt and painted ove oe oe oon ove ose 3 MAKE 
Rich pattern, splendidly gilt aud painted, of most elaborate workmanship oes A CHOICE SELECTION FROM THE TWO MOST RENOWNED as. 








WILLIAM SMEE AND SONS 


RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR 


SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER’S PATENT, 


IS KEPT IN STOCK BY MOST RESPECTABLE 


UPHOLSTERERS AND BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, 


IN- LONDON AND THE COUNTRY; 


And ask that particular Notice may be taken that each Mattress bears the Patent Label, as any not having this | 
will be an infringement of the Patent. } 

















PARKINS AND GOTTO, 


94 & 26, OXFORD STREET... 
FOUR LARGE SHOW: ROOMS, 


‘ POR THE DISPLAY OF USEFUL AND’ ELEGANT ARTICLES FOR ~ 


YEAR’ 


wife IN PRICE: FROM 2s. 6n.: TO 20° GUINEAS 
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ISTERED TRAVELLING BAG, with wide PARKINS AND GOTTO’S NEW DESPATCH 
* Qpeniagy:Sted in tg sewt compote ‘pane: ir (As open) fitted with every requisite for writing. 
Ladies or Gentlemen, from 3 Guineas. . - 
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PARKING & GOTTO'S REGENCY DESK, INKSTANDS of every description, RETICULES AND CARRIAGE BAGS, GENTLEMEN'S TRAVELLING COM- 
in Buhl, Morocco, and Rosewood. 


Plain or elegantly Mounted. from 7s. 6d. PANIONS, from 18s. 64. f 
bot- | | 
Card Cases, in pearl, silver, inlaid and Digwe mat age Cutlery. Ladies’ Com- gammon Boards. Rosewood Dressing Cases, silver-top 
tortotseahell. panions, 7s. 6d. 


Draug tles, lined with silk velvet, and jewel : 
Albums, Serap, and Manuscript Books! Card Baskets. Work Boxes. Sets of + nl a Account Books; int lock | drawer, 

(Where Is It’s). Carved Iyory and Pearl Paper Knives. 
Inketands 


in bronze, ebony, walnut, oak, | Book Stade, Slides, and d Letter Boxes, | Bon Mekbers Ivory. Tablets. 
bubl. Key Boxes and Jewel Cases. | Writing Cases, fitted, from 2s. 6d. 
| me me he seams Sedntin. | Port Monnaies, Tablets, and Satin Card Russia and Morocco Wallets. 
v 


| Trev Writing Cases, 7s. 6d. 
Glove Boxes, Reticules, & $Carrage Bagh: | Chote o Scout Bottles. age , 


be. 6d. 
Peaknives and Seissors, good at is. | Bagatelle Boards: all sizes. | me oe ’ 


15 009 BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS 
5 Antique Bindings, from 2s. ) Guineas. 
PAPIER MACHE GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PARKINS & GOTTO, 


24, & 25, OXFORD STREET. 


JAMES 6. VIRTUS, PROFTER, GIFT ROAD, LONDON. 























Post Office Scales of every 
Deseriptica. 














